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PRESIDENT'S  FOREWORD 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Committee 
of  The  University  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Joseph  Simeon  Jacob  was 
appointed  as  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fellow  for  the  year  1936-37.  The 
study  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  James  E. 
Greene  of  the  Peabody  College  of  Education. 

PHELPS-STOKES    FELLOWSHIP 

This  fellowship  has  been  endowed  under  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund: 

"Whereas,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes  in  establishing  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  was  especially  solicitous  to  assist  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negro,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Trustees  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  forwarding  this  purpose  is  to  provide  means  to  enable 
southern  youth  of  broad  sympathies  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
Negro  and  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization: 

"Resolved,  That  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500)  be 
given  to  The  University  of  Georgia  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
a  research  fellowship,  on  the  following  conditions: 

"1.  The  University  shall  appoint  annually*  a  Fellow  in  Sociology, 
for  the  study  of  the  Negro.  He  shall  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Economics,  Education, 
or  History,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  President.  The 
Fellowship  shall  yield  $500,  and  shall,  after  four  years,  be  restricted 
to  graduate  students. 

"2.  Each  Fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  which  shall  be  published  by  the  University 
with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  any  surplus  remaining 
being  applicable  to  other  objects  incident  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Fellowship.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  incorporated  in  every 
publication  issued  under  this  foundation. 

"The  right  to  make  all  necessary  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  these  resolutions,  shall  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty,  but  no  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  foundation 
can  be  made  without  the  mutual  consent  of  both  the  Regents  of  the 
University  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund." 

HARMON   W.   CALDWELL, 

President. 


*  By  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  the  Fellow  in  Sociology  may  be  appointed  biennially, 
two  fellows  every  three  years,  or  annually,  as  the  President  and  the  Faculty 
may  see  fit.  The  Fellowship  will  then  pay  $750  or  $500.  depending  upon  the 
frequency   with   which   it   is  awarded. 


FOREWORD 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  all  who  have 
helped  make  this  study  possible.  The  director  of  this  study,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Greene,  has  contributed  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms, 
and  my  associations  with  him  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration.  Dr.  A.  S.  Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Committee,  and  Dr.  "Walter  Coutu,  as  a  member  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Committee,  have  each  made  invaluable  criticisms  and 
painstaking  corrections.  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Miss  Mattie  Weaver,  and  to  the  NYA  students 
assigned  to  the  College  of  Education,  for  their  kind  assistance 
in  tabulating  data  and  typing  the  manuscript. 

J.  S.  J. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  survey  of  the  available  literature  in  the  field  of  mental 
hygiene,  which  has  been  forcefully  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  in  recent  years,  has  shown  that  very  little  has 
been  written  concerning  the  incidence  of  insanity  among  Negroes 
as  compared  with  the  whites.  There  is  practically  no  informa- 
tion concerning  socio-economic  or  other  factors  contributing  to 
the  rate  of  Negro  hospitalization.  The  present  study  is  too  lim- 
ited in  scope  to  permit  comprehensive  analyses  of  these  basic 
causes,  but  it  does  suggest  fertile  fields  for  further  research 
and  intensive  study. 

The  complexity  and  extent  of  the  various  data,  which  have 
been  collected,  tabulated,  and  sub-analyzed  according  to  several 
socio-economic  factors,  psychoses,  and  the  like,  have  made  it 
impossible  to  publish  complete  results.  Hence  only  those  sta- 
tistical analyses  which  seem  more  pertinent  in  terms  of  our 
purpose  are  reproduced  here. 

The  states  selected  for  comparison  with  Georgia  seem  suitable 
for  the  following  reasons:  Alabama  is  similar  to  Georgia  with 
respect  to  urban-rural  groups,  Negro  population,  etc.,  and  is 
subject  to  very  similar  socio-economic  factors;  Illinois  presents 
a  marked  contrast  to  Georgia,  and  hence  comparisons  between 
the  two  states  are  valuable  in  suggesting  differences  traceable 
to  variations  in  cultural  patterns.  The  materials  from  the 
United  States  Census  Reports  are  included  primarily  to  act  as 
a  control,  and  also  for  further  comparisons. 

Scope  of  the  Study:  The  scope  of  the  study  is  two-fold. 
One  problem  is  to  discover  the  relative  incidence  of  insanity 
among  Negroes,  as  shown  by  reports  of  the  state  hospitals  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  the  United  States  census  sum- 
maries, compared  with  the  incidence  among  whites  within  the 
same  areas ;  the  second  problem  is  to  present  data  indicating 
the  influence  of  the  socio-economic  factors  of  1.  environment 
(place  of  residence);  2.  marital  status;  3.  chronological  age; 
4.  economic  status,  and  5.  educational  status  of  patients.  To 
facilitate  comparisons,  the  two  races  are  divided  by  sex.  Also, 
all  the  master  tables,  of  which  only  condensed  summaries  are 
included  in  this  report,  present  data  subdivided  by  (a)  race, 
(b)  psychoses,  (c)  sex,  (d)  years,  (e)  state  or  area,  and  (f) 
some  one  factor,  from  those  mentioned  above,  selected  for  spe- 


cific  study  (for  example,  "Environment  of  First  Admissions," 
classified  as  "Urban,"  "Rural,"  and  "Not  Given.")  The 
institutional  reports  on  which  the  data  are  based  cover  the 
decade  1923-1932,  the  years  having  been  determined  by  the 
availability  of  the  data.  Where  comparable  census  data  are 
available,  these  various  factors  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  insane  per  100,000  of  the  general  population 
of  the  same  classification  (i.  e.,  the  same  race,  sex,  area,  and 
some  specific  factor  studied,  such  as  environment  or  chronolog- 
ical age). 

Assumptions:  (1)  It  is  assumed  that  admissions  to  state  hos- 
pitals constitute  a  valid  criterion  of  the  incidence  of  insanity. 
Among  the  factors  casting  doubt  on  this  assumption  are  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  it  is  known  that  variations  in  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations for  hospital  facilities  occur  from  year  to  year  and 
from  one  state  or  area  to  another,  and  that  increases  in  such 
appropriations  tend  to  be  paralleled  by  increased  commitments. 
Second,  the  change  in  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  general  popu- 
lation and  of  physicians  has  resulted  in  a  greater  recognition 
of  mental  disorders.  Third,  there  are  many  institutions,  other 
than  state  hospitals,  dealing  with  patients  suffering  from  mental 
disorders.  Fourth,  there  is  probably  a  large  and  variable  num- 
ber of  mentally  ill  persons  who  never  come  to  the  attention  of 
hospital  authorities.  Dispite  these  factors,  first  admissions  to 
state  hospitals  constitute  the  best  single  criterion  of  insanity 
available.  The  state  institutions  care  for  over  70  per  cent  of 
admissions  to  mental  hospitals  in  the  United  States  (1923,  71.3 
per  cent;  1933,  71.0  per  cent).  It  is  felt  that  the  state  hospitals 
offer  a  sampling  large  enough  to  indicate  reliably  the  differences 
pointed  out  between  the  races,  sexes,  and  areas  studied. 

(2)  A  further  assumption  is  that  the  state  institutions  se- 
lected for  comparison  with  Georgia  furnish  adequate  sampling 
of  all  the  United  States.  This  assumption  is  open  to  criticism 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  states  selected  for  study. 
However,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  introduction,  Alabama 
presents  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  Georgia,  and  Illinois 
presents  marked  contrast,  valuable  in  suggesting  differences 
traceable  to  variations  in  cultural  patterns. 

Statistical  Treatment:  The  data  are  treated  by  elementary 
statistical  methods.  Where  comparable  census  data  were  ob- 
tainable, the  subdivisions  of  the  data  are  compared  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  per  100,000  general  population  of  the  same  clas- 
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sification.  (See  Table  II.)  These  population  figures  were  com- 
puted by  averaging  the  figures  taken  from  the  14th  (1920)  and 
15th  (1930)  Census  Reports  of  the  United  States.  While  this 
decade  does  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  decade  studied  (1923- 
1932),  the  errors  introduced  are  constant  and  the  procedure 
used  is  not  incompatible  with  current  statistical  practices.  There 
are  several  tables  computed  on  the  basis  of  per  100,000  general 
population  over  age  15  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  on  the 
assumption  that  such  inter-racial  comparisons  would  be  more 
valid  than  those  based  on  the  total  population  due  to  the  higher 
mortality  rate  among  Negro  children,  as  well  as  to  a  noticeable 
variance  in  rates  between  places  of  residence;1  (2)  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  first  admissions  are 
under  age  15  (in  1933,  the  percentage  of  first  admissions  under 
age  15  are  as  follows:  Georgia,  2.2;  Alabama,  1.2;  Illinois,  .1; 
United  States,  .7)  ;  (3)  in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  errors  re- 
sulting from  such  comparisons  would  probably  be  constant  for 
all  groups,  and  hence  not  likely  to  vitiate  the  results  from  a 
statistical  standpoint.  Expressed  in  another  way,  this  statistical 
procedure  makes  possible  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  in- 
sane with  the  general  population  capable  of  becoming  insane. 

Many  statisticians  might  object  to  the  practice  of  leaving 
averages  concerning  human  beings  in  decimal  form,  but  it  is 
thought  advisable  in  this  study  because  the  shifting  of  the 
decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right  gives  the  exact  number 
of  patients  dealt  with  during  the  decade  for  the  institutions 
in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Illinois,  the  totals  having  been  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  figures  for  each  of  the  ten  years.  The 
United  States  figures  were  obtained  from  two  reports  only, 
1923  and  1933,  and  the  resulting  averages  are  slightly  less 
reliable  for  the  purposes  of  acting  as  a  control.2  In  the  Illinois 
data,  1933  was  substituted  for  1932,  because  of  lack  of  data  on 
the  year  1932. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  tables  have  been  computed 
on  a  percentage  basis,  to  facilitate  intercomparisons  of  various 
factors.     Also,  several  tables  making  use  of  the  index  numbers 

1  The  mortality  rates  among  infants  under  one  year  (per  1,000  births)  in  1924, 
by  race  and  place  of  resilience1,  are  as  follows :  whites — cities,  69,  rural  dis- 
tricts, 65 ;  Negroes — cities,  127,  rural  districts,  105.  (Taken  from  Sorokin, 
Zimmerman,  Galpin,  Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  127.) 

1  There  is  a  slight  error  due  to  the  inclusion  of  institutions  other  than  state 
hospitals  in   the  1923  report. 


technique3  of  intercomparisons  were  prepared.  In  separating 
the  races,  the  "whites"  consist  of  all  classes  of  the  insane  with 
the  exception  of  the  "Negroes."  If  the  foreign-born  were  ex- 
cluded, the  Negro  group  would  show  a  still  higher  ratio  of 
admissions  as  compared  with  the  whites,  due  to  the  unusually 
high  rate  of  institutionalization  among  the  foreign-born. 

Sources  of  Data:  The  original  data  are  entirely  from  pri- 
mary sources,  being  derived  from  statistical  reports  secured 
from  the  state  hospitals  of  the  areas  covered,  from  abstracts 
from  the  Census  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  14th  and 
15th  Census  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Census.  A  detailed  list  of  these  primary  sources  of  data  is 
appended. 

Helpful  suggestions  for  arrangement  of  data  were  gleaned 
from  the  above-mentioned  sources,  and  from  two  articles  by 
Dr.  Neil  A.  Dayton,  Director  of  Statistics  and  Research,  "A 
New  Statistical  System  for  the  Study  of  Mental  Diseases  and 
Some  of  the  Attained  Results,"  reprinted  from  the  Kline 
Memorial  Bulletin,  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Mental 
Diseases,  April,  1934,  and  "The  First  Year  of  the  New  Stan- 
dard Nomenclature  of  Diseases  in  Massachusetts  Mental  Hos- 
pitals," reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
November,  1935. 

Limitations  of  the  Data:  The  data  are  limited  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways :  In  the  first  place,  the  bulletins  from  which  the 
tigures  were  derived  are  limited  in  scope,  and  subject  to  minor 
inaccuracies,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  not  possible  to  intercorrelate  the  several  factors, 
such  as  environment,  economic  status,  marital  status,  etc.,  with- 
out access  to  the  original  record  of  each  individual  patient,  and 
the  use  of  some  card-sorting  machine,  a  practical  limitation 
which  has  been  attacked  recently  by  Dr.  Dayton.  In  the  third 
place,  the  data  on  the  various  factors  such  as  economic  status, 
illiteracy,  etc.,  are  liable  to  errors  due  to  the  subjective  nature 
of  the   ratings   given  each   entering  patient,   and   due   to   the 


3  An  example  of  the  const  ruction  and  use  of  index  tables  is  as  follows:  Table 
II  presents  the  Dumber  of  tirst  admissions  to  hospitals  in  the  areus  studied,  on 
i  in'  basis  of  per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15,  of  the  same  race,  sex, 
and  area.  The  Incidence  of  first  admissions  in  the  United  Slates  as  a  whole 
Is  taken  as  a  control,  and  these  figures  arc  divided  Into  the  figures  for  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Illinois  (Tabic  v ) ,  thus  showing  the  relation  of  Incidence  in 
these-  three  states  to  the  Incidence  of  first  admissions  in  ail  state  hospitals  in 
i he  United  static:  i.e.,  the  index  table  shews  to  what  extent   the  Incidence  of 

admissions    in     each     state    studied    approaches    or    exceeds    the    incidence    in    the 

United  states.     Elxpressed  in  another  way,   the  United  states  rates  equal   LOO, 

or   the   normal    ex  peel  a  ncy,    and    each    index    number   used   may    be   expressed    as   a 
percentage  of  the  United  States  Incidence. 
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mental  condition  of  the  patient  himself.  A  fourth  limitation 
is  that  certain  institutions  are  over-crowded,  a  factor  probably 
leading  to  the  practice,  on  the  part  of  such  hospitals,  of  ac- 
cepting only  the  more  severe  cases  for  treatment,  and  of  dis- 
charging or  furloughing  patients  before  complete  cures  have 
been  effected.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  parts  of  the  Illinois 
data  are  not  divided  by  race. 

The  first  two  limitations  cited  do  not  decrease  the  accuracy 
of  the  data :  they  tend  merely  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  study. 
The  third  limitation  relates  to  a  small  portion  of  the  study. 
Whereas  subjective  judgment  is  probably  necessary  in  classify- 
ing patients  as  illiterate,  the  amount  of  schooling  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  is  the  age,  marital  status,  and  place  of  residence. 
The  economic  status  of  patients  seems  to  be  the  least  reliably 
ascertained.  The  fourth  limitation,  a  source  of  error,  is  one 
which  cannot  be  avoided  under  current  conditions.  However, 
relative  comparisons  and  contrasts  can  be  made  of  the  races 
and  sexes,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  sampling  obtained  is  large 
enough  to  serve  the  second  problem  of  the  study;  i.e.,  to  pre- 
sent data  indicating  the  influence  of  certain  socio-economic 
factors. 

Cost  of  printing  prohibits  publication  of  all  the  tables  in 
which  the  data  are  tabulated  by  psychoses,  etc.  Many  of  the 
tables  presented  are  merely  summary  tables  in  which  diag- 
nostic classification  by  psychoses  are  omitted.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  particular  phases  of  the  data  on  the  various  psychoses 
is  referred  to  the  G-eneral  Library,  The  University  of  Georgia, 
for  more  detailed  tables.  Points  of  especial  interest  selected 
from  the  unpublished  material  are  included  in  the  study  from 
time  to  time. 
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FIRST  ADMISSIONS 

Yearly  Average  Number  of  First  Admissions 

Comparison  of  Areas  Disregarding  Race  and  Sex:  From  Table 
I  it  can  be  seen  that  Alabama  has  a  10  per  cent  greater  yearly- 
number  of  first  admissions  for  the  decade  1923-1932  than  has 
Georgia.  For  these  states  the  averages  are  as  follows:  Geor- 
gia, 880.4;  Alabama,  972.7.  Illinois,  with  an  average  yearly 
rate  of  4415.1,  has  over  four  times  as  many  admissions  as  Geor- 
gia or  Alabama,  and  the  corresponding  average  for  the  United 
States  is  70,397.0.  Of  the  United  States  total  number  of  first 
admissions,  Georgia  has  1.3  per  cent,  Alabama  1.4  per  cent, 
and  Illinois  6.2  per  cent. 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  The  average  number  of  first  ad- 
missions for  the  decade  is  as  follows:  Georgia  whites,  517.2, 
Negroes,  363.2 ;  Alabama  whites,  606.4,  Negroes,  366.3 ;  Illinois 
whites,  4,415.1,  Negroes,  406.7.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  the  number  of  Illinois  Negro  admissions  exceeds  that  of 
Georgia  or  Alabama  Negroes.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
the  yearly  average  number  of  first  admissions  for  whites  is 
63,770.0;  for  Negroes,  6,627.0.  Of  the  United  States  total  of 
first  admissions  for  Negroes,  Georgia  Negroes  constitute  5.5 
per  cent ;  Alabama  Negroes,  5.5  per  cent ;  and  Illinois  Negroes, 
6.1  per  cent.  Of  the  United  States  total  of  first  admissions 
for  whites,  Georgia  whites  constitute  .8  per  cent;  Alabama 
whites,  1.0  per  cent;  and  Illinois  whites,  6.9  per  cent.  It  might 
be  noted  here  that  of  the  United  States  total  admissions,  the 
Illinois  Negro  admissions  account  for  almost  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  Illinois  whites,  but  Georgia  and  Alabama  have 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  United  States  Negro  admis- 
sions than  of  the  United  States  white  admissions. 

Differing  ratios  between  the  two  races  are  to  be  expected 
due  to  the  varying  distributions  in  the  general  population  of 
the  two  races  in  the  several  areas  studied.  An  interesting  point 
to  note  here  is  that  Illinois,  with  2.3  per  cent  of  the  Negro  gen- 
eral population  of  the  United  States,  accounts  for  6.1  per  cent 
of  the  Negro  first  admissions  in  the  United  States,  whereas 
Georgia,  with  8.8  per  cent  of  the  Negro  general  population, 
accounts  for  only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  Negro  first  admissions  to 
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mental  hospitals.  Alabama,  with  8.2  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
general  population,  accounts  for  5.5  per  cent  of  the  first  ad- 
missions. 

First  Admissions  Per  100,000  General  Population 

Comparison  of  Areas  Disregarding  Race:  Table  II  presents 
the  number  of  first  admissions  to  the  state  hospitals  of  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of 
per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15,  of  the  same  race, 
sex,  and  area.  Georgia  has  the  lowest  incidence  of  first  ad- 
missions, with  47.77  first  admissions  per  100,000  general  popula- 
tion; Alabama  is  next,  with  62.19;  and  Illinois  is  the  highest 
of  the  group  studied  with  94.19  first  admissions.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  88.65  first  admissions  to  state  hospitals 
per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15.  Thus  it  can  be 
seen  that  Georgia  and  Alabama,  as  contrasted  to  Illinois  and  to 
the  United  States,  have  a  relatively  low  incidence  of  insanity 
as  measured  by  first  admissions  to  the  state  hospitals  for  mental 
diseases. 

The  males  show  a  consistently  higher  incidence  per  100,000 
general  population  than  the  females.  Detailed  comparison  of 
the  sexes,  in  this  respect,  follows:  Georgia — males,  49.70,  fe- 
males, 45.80;  Alabama — males,  66.40,  females,  58.08;  Illinois 
— males,  115.89,  females,  71.66;  United  States — males,  102.18, 
females,  74.64. 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  The  relative  incidence  of  Negro  ad- 
missions is  higher  than  that  of  the  whites  in  the  areas  studied, 
and  there  is  markedly  less  race  difference  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama than  in  Illinois.  On  the  basis  of  per  100,000  general 
population  over  age  15,  the  incidence  is  as  follows :  Georgia — 
whites,  45.77,  Negroes,  50.94 ;  Alabama — whites,  61.81,  Negroes, 
62.83;  Illinois—whites,  87.76,  Negroes,  203.35;  United  States- 
whites,  88.59,  Negroes,  89.22.  In  the  United  States,  which  of 
course  represents  the  largest  sampling,  the  rate  of  incidence  of 
the  two  races  is  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Illinois,  however,  the 
Negro  incidence  is  well  over  twice  that  of  the  white  incidence. 

The  rates  of  incidence  for  Negro  males  as  contrasted  to  white 
males,  and  for  Negro  females  as  contrasted  to  white  females, 
present  the  same  general  picture  in  that  the  Negro  incidence, 
with  one  exception,  exceeds  the  white  incidence.  In  Alabama, 
the  incidence  for  Negro  females  is  less  than  that  for  white  fe- 
males  (Negro  females,  56.74;  white  females,  58.91).     The  in- 
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cidence  for  white  and  Negro  males  is  very  nearly  the  same  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  (Negro  males,  102.92;  white  males, 
102.11).  Comparable  data  on  the  females  of  the  two  races 
(Negro  females,  75.86;  white  females,  74.51)  show  a  slightly 
lower  incidence  for  white  females. 

Intra-racial  Comparisons:  The  incidence  of  insanity  (per 
100,000  general  population)  for  Georgia  Negro  males  is  50.62; 
females,  51.23.  This  is  the  only  area  studied  in  which  the  fe- 
males have  a  higher  incidence  than  that  of  the  males.  Com- 
parisons of  the  sexes  among  Negroes  in  other  areas  follow: 
Alabama — males,  69.46,  females,  56.74;  Illinois — males,  237.06, 
females,  168.27;  United  States— males,  102.92,  females,  75.86. 
The  difference  between  the  male  incidence  and  the  female  in- 
cidence is  higher  in  Illinois  and  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Similar  comparisons  of  the  male-female  incidence  among 
whites  show  that  there  is  less  difference  between  the  incidence 
of  the  sexes  for  Georgia  and  Alabama  whites  than  for  Illinois 
and  United  States  whites.  The  incidence  for  white  males  and 
females  per  100,000  general  population  is  as  follows :  Georgia — 
males,  49.41,  females,  42.27 ;  Alabama — males,  64.68,  females, 
58.91;  Illinois— males,  110.96,  females,  67.74;  United  States- 
males,  102.11,  females,  74.51.  It  is  thus  seen  that  among  whites, 
as  among  Negroes,  the  male  incidence  is  much  higher  than  the 
female  incidence  in  Illinois  and  the  United  States.  In  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  the  male  incidence  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  the  females. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  First  Admissions,  By  Race 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  Table  III  presents  the  distribution 
of  the  races  by  percentages.  Georgia  and  Alabama  have  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  Negroes  in  mental  hospitals  than 
has  Illinois  or  the  United  States.  The  distribution  of  first  ad- 
missions is  as  follows:  Georgia — whites,  58.75,  Negroes.  41.25; 
Alabama — whites,  62.34,  Negroes,  37.66;  Illinois — whites,  91.57, 
Negroes,   8.43;   United  States — whites,   90.59,   Negroes,   9.41. 

In  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  the  Negro  fe- 
males constitute  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  total  female 
admissions  than  do  the  Negro  males  of  the  total  male  admis- 
sions. Thus,  Georgia  Negro  females  are  44.54  per  cent  of  the 
total  female  admissions,  and  Negro  males  are  38.13  per  cent  of 
the  total  male  admissions.     Similar  comparisons  for  the  other 
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areas  follow :  Illinois — Negro  females,  9.16  per  cent,  males, 
8.00  per  cent;  United  States — females,  9.80  per  cent,  males, 
9.14  per  cent.  In  Alabama,  however,  the  above  trend  is  re- 
versed, the  Negro  males  constituting  37.76  per  cent  of  the  total 
male  admissions ;  and  Negro  females,  37.55  per  cent. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  First  Admissions,  By  Sex 

Comparison  by  Sex:  Table  IV  presents  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution, by  sex,  of  first  admissions  to  the  state  hospitals  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  the  United  States.  Considered 
by  the  total  of  both  races,  the  males  constitute  a  higher  per- 
centage of  first  admissions  than  do  females.  The  percentage  of 
first  admissions  for  each  sex  for  the  several  areas  follow:  Geor- 
gia— males,  51.26,  females,  48.74;  Alabama — males,  52.77,  fe- 
males, 47.23;  Illinois— males,  62.68,  females,  37.32;  United 
States — males,  58.64,  females,  41.36.  In  Illinois,  the  ratio  of 
incidence  of  males  to  females  is  much  higher  than  in  Georgia 
or  Alabama,  and  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  Illinois  has  a  male  incidence 
that  is  unusually  high  as  compared  with  the  United  States, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

Incidence  op  First  Admissions  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Illinois  as  Compared  with  the  United  States 

Comparison  of  Areas,  Disregarding  Race:  Table  V  is  an 
index  table  prepared  to  show  the  relative  incidence  of  first 
admissions  per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15,  in  three 
states  (Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Illinois)  as  compared  with  the 
incidence  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  United  States  inci- 
dence equals  100,  or  the  "normal  expectancy."  This  means, 
for  example,  that  Georgia  males  (all  classes)  have  an  incidence 
only  .485  times  (or  48.5  per  cent  as  high  as)  that  of  the  United 
States  males,  while  Illinois  males  have  an  incidence  1.134  times 
(or  113.4  per  cent  as  high  as)  that  of  the  United  States  males. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  for  both  sexes  and  both  races  the 
Georgia  incidence  is  53.9  per  cent  of  the  United  States  inci- 
dence; Alabama,  70.2  per  cent;  and  Illinois,  106.3  per  cent. 
This  shows  that,  considering  the  United  States  rates  as  the 
normal  expectancy,  the  incidence  of  insanity  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  is  very  low,  while  the  incidence  in  Illinois  is  high. 
The  females  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  nearer  the  normal 
expectancy  than  the  males    (Georgia   females,   61.4  per  cent, 
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TABLE  V. 

Relative  Incidence  of  First  Admissions,  Per  100,000  General  Popula- 
tion Over  Age  15,  to  the  State  Hospitals  in  Georgia,  Alabama 
Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  by  Race  and  Sex    (United  States 

Equals  100),  1923-1932. 


Georgia 

Alabama 

Illinois 

United 
States 

All  Classes: 

Both  Sexes 

53.9 
48.5 
61.4 

51.7 
48.4 
56.7 

57.1 
49.2 
67.5 

70.2 
65.0 

77.8 

69.8 
63.3 
79.1 

70.4 
67.5 
74.8 

106.3 

113.4 

96.0 

101.3 

108.7 
90.9 

227.9 
230.3 
221.8 

100.0 

Male 

Female 

100.0 
100.0 

Whites: 

Both  Sexes 

Male 

Female _ 

Negroes : 

Both  Sexes 

Male... 

Female 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

males,  48.5  per  cent;  Alabama  females,  77.8  per  cent,  males, 
65.0  per  cent).  In  Illinois  the  male  incidence  is  above  that  of 
the  United  States  (113.4  per  cent),  while  the  female  incidence 
is  below  that  of  the  United  States  (96.0  per  cent). 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  The  Negro  admissions  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  are  nearer  the  normal  expectancy  than  the  white 
admissions  (Georgia — whites,  51.7  per  cent,  Negroes,  57.1  per 
cent;  Alabama — whites,  69.8  per  cent,  Negroes,  70.4  per  cent). 
In  Illinois,  the  incidence  for  Negro  admissions  is  2.28  times 
(or  228  per  cent  of)  the  United  States  incidence,  whereas  the 
white  incidence  is  only  1.01  times  (or  101  per  cent  of)  the 
United  States  incidence.  Considered  from  another  angle,  the 
relative  incidence  between  the  two  races,  Illinois  Negroes  have 
twice  the  incidence  of  the  whites. 

Intra-racial  Comparisons:  In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  Ne- 
gro females  are  nearer  the  normal  expectancy  than  the  Negro 
males.  When  considered  from  this  viewpoint,  the  Georgia  inci- 
dence for  males  is  49.2  per  cent,  females,  67.5  per  cent,  of  the 
United  States  incidence ;  in  Alabama,  the  incidence  is  67.5  per 
cent  and  74.8  per  cent  for  males  and  females,  respectively.  In 
Illinois,  the  male  ratio  exceeds  the  female  ratio  (males,  230.3 
per  cent;  females,  221.8  per  cent). 

The   same    phenomenon    appears    when    studying   the    white 
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ratios :  i.  e.,  the  females  are  nearer  normal  expectancy  than  the 
males  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  whereas  in  Illinois  the  male 
ratio  is  higher  than  that  of  the  United  States  average.  In 
Georgia  the  ratio  is  48.4  per  cent  of  the  incidence  for  white 
males,  56.7  per  cent  of  that  for  white  females.  Comparable 
data  on  whites  for  Alabama  and  Illinois  are  as  follows:  Ala- 
bama— males,  63.3  per  cent,  females,  79.1  per  cent;  Illinois — 
males,  108.7  per  cent,  females,  90.9  per  cent. 

Summary  of  Data  on  First  Admissions 

Alabama  has  approximately  10  per  cent  more  first  admissions 
than  Georgia,  and  Illinois  has  over  four  times  as  many  first 
admissions  as  either  state.  Of  the  United  States  total  of  first 
admissions,  Georgia  has  1.3  per  cent,  Alabama  1.4  per  cent,  and 
Illinois  6.8  per  cent.  The  number  of  Negro  admissions  in  Il- 
linois exceeds  the  number  in  Georgia  or  Alabama.  The  sev- 
eral areas  as  percentages  of  the  United  States  total  of  first 
admissions,  by  race,  follow :  Georgia — whites,  .8,  Negroes,  5.5 ; 
Alabama — whites,  1.0,  Negroes,  5.5 ;  Illinois — whites,  6.9,  Ne- 
groes, 6.1.  The  Illinois  percentages  for  whites  and  Negroes  are 
almost  the  same,  but  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  the  percentage  of 
Negro  admissions  is  much  higher  than  the  percentage  of  white 
admissions.  Illinois,  with  2.3  per  cent  of  the  Negro  general 
population  of  the  United  States,  accounts  for  6.1  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  first  admissions,  whereas  Georgia,  with  8.8  per  cent 
of  the  Negro  general  population,  accounts  for  only  5.5  per  cent 
of  the  first  admissions  to  mental  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 
Alabama,  with  8.2  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population,  accounts 
for  5.5  per  cent  of  first  admissions  to  mental  hospitals. 

Georgia  has  the  lowest  incidence  of  first  admissions  per  100,000 
general  population,  with  47.77 ;  Alabama  is  next,  with  62.19 ; 
and  Illinois  is  highest  with  94.19.  In  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  there  are  88.65  first  admissions  to  state  mental  hospitals 
per  100,000  general  population,  over  age  15.  The  males  show 
a  consistently  higher  incidence  per  100,000  population  than  the 
females.  The  difference  between  the  incidence  of  males  and 
females  in  Illinois  is  much  greater  than  between  the  sexes  in 
Georgia  or  Alabama. 

The  relative  incidence  of  Negro  first  admissions  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  whites  in  the  areas  studied,  and  there  is 
markedly  less  race  difference  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  than  in 
Illinois,   Illinois  Negroes  having  over  twice  the   incidence  of 
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Illinois  whites.  On  the  basis  of  the  general  population,  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama  have  a  much  higher  percentage  of  Negroes  than 
Illinois  or  the  United  States. 

In  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  the  Negro  females 
constitute  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  total  female  admis- 
sions than  do  the  Negro  males  of  the  total  male  admissions. 

Considering  the  incidence  of  first  admissions  in  the  United 
States  as  the  normal  expectancy,  the  incidence  of  insanity  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  is  very  low,  and  in  Illinois  the  incidence 
is  high.  The  females  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  nearer  the 
normal  expectancy  than  the  males,  and  in  Illinois  the  males  are 
above,  whereas  the  females  are  slightly  below,  normal  expec- 
tancy. Negro  admissions  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  nearer 
the  United  States  average  than  are  the  whites.  In  Illinois, 
the  Negro  admissions  have  an  incidence  2.28  times  the  normal 
expectancy,  whereas  the  whites  are  normal.  Thus,  relatively, 
the  Illinois  Negroes  have  twice  the  incidence  of  the  Illinois 
whites. 
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READMISSIONS,  DISCHARGES  AND  FURLOUGHS 

"  Readmissions  are  patients  who  have  been  previously  under 
treatment  in  hospitals  for  mental  disease,  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  hospitals  and  have  later  returned  for  further 
treatment.  Hence  they  represent  relapses  or  recurrences  of 
that  particular  type  of  mental  disease  with  which  they  are  af- 
flicted. The  terms  used  in  defining  the  condition  of  patients 
on  discharge  are  as  follows:  Recovered  indicates  the  condition 
of  a  patient  who  has  regained  his  normal  mental  health,  so  that 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  practically  the  same  mental 
status  as  he  had  previous  to  the  onset  of  his  psychosis.  Im- 
proved denotes  any  degree  of  mental  gain  less  than  recovered. 
Unimproved,  as  the  term  implies,  denotes  no  mental  gain  at 
all.  Without  Psychosis  (or  Not  Insane)  is  a  term  applicable 
to  persons  discharged  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  hospital  with- 
out  having   had   a   psychosis."1 

A  comparison  of  the  recovery  rates  reported  by  the  institu- 
tions in  the  several  states  and  the  United  States  indicates  that 
the  terms  denoting  condition  on  discharge  were  not  uniformly 
applied,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  rates  of  recovery  vary  in 
some  institutions  from  year  to  year,  and  among  the  several 
institutions  within  a  given  year. 

Average  Yearly  Number  of  Readmissions 

Comparison  by  Areas,  Disregarding  Race  and  Sex:  Table 
VI  presents  the  average  yearly  number  of  readmissions  to  the 
state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  the  United 
States,  by  race  and  sex,  for  the  decade  1923-1932.  Georgia  and 
Alabama  have  approximately  the  same  average  number  of  re- 
admissions—Georgia,  236.7;  Alabama,  279.0;  Illinois,  1,817.0. 
Of  the  total  number  of  readmissions  in  all  state  hospitals  in 
the  United  States,  Georgia  has  1.4  per  cent,  and  Illinois  6.8 
per  cent.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  Illinois  has  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  all  readmissions  than  of  all  first  admissions. 
Stated  differently,  "readmissions  per  first  admissions"  are  much 
more  common  in  Illinois  than  in  the  other  areas  studied. 


i United    States   bulletin,    "Patients   in    Hospitals   for   Mental   Diseases,"    1933, 
page    Cfi. 
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The  average  yearly  number  of  readmissions,  by  sex,  for  the 
several  areas  are  as  follows:  Georgia — male,  110.9,  female,  125.8; 
Alabama — male,  114.4,  female,  123.5;  Illinois — male,  1,107.2, 
female,  709.8 ;  United  States— male,  9,025.0,  female,  7,561.0.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  the  number  of 
female  readmissions  exceeds  that  of  the  males,  whereas  in  Il- 
linois and  the  United  States  the  number  of  male  readmissions 
exceeds  the  number  of  female  readmissions. 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  The  average  number  of  readmis- 
sions for  the  decade  are  as  follows:  Georgia — whites,  184.9, 
Negroes,  51.8 ;  Alabama — whites,  237.9,  Negroes,  41.1 ;  United 
States — whites,  15,735.5,  Negroes,  850.5.  Illinois  data  are  not 
divided  by  race,  hence  comparisons  on  this  point  are  impossible. 
Alabama  has  a  larger  number  of  white  readmissions  than  Geor- 
gia, and  Georgia  has  a  larger  number  of  Negro  readmissions  than 
Alabama.  Compared  with  total  readmissions  in  the  United 
States,  the  percentages  for  the  several  areas,  by  race,  are  as 
follows:  Georgia — whites,  1.3,  Negroes,  6.1;  Alabama, — whites, 
1.5,  Negroes,  4.8. 

Intro-racial  Comparisons:  If  the  data  are  divided  by  race,  it 
is  again  seen  that  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  the  female  incidence 
of  readmissions  is  greater  than  the  male  incidence,  whereas 
for  the  United  States  data  the  male  incidence  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  females. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Readmissions,  By  Race 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  Table  VII  presents  the  percentage 
distribution  of  readmissions  for  the  various  areas,  by  races, 
as  follows :  Georgia — whites,  78.12,  Negroes,  21.88 ;  Alabama — 
whites,  85.27,  Negroes,  14.73;  United  States— whites,  94.87, 
Negroes,  5.13.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  Negro  re- 
admissions is  much  higher  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  than  in  the 
United  States.  These  racial  variations  are  to  be  expected  due 
to  variations  in  the  racial  distribution  of  the  general  popula- 
tion in  the  several  areas. 

Negro  females  constitute  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total 
female  readmissions  than  do  the  Negro  males  of  the  total  male 
readmissions.  The  proportion  which  Negro  males  constitute 
of  the  total  male  readmissions  is  as  follows:  Georgia,  17.85  per 
cent;  Alabama,  14.31  per  cent;  United  States,  4.73  per  cent. 
Corresponding  data  on  Negro  females  for  the  several  areas  fol- 
low: Georgia,  25.44  per  cent;  Alabama,  15.12  per  cent;  United 
States,   5.61   per  cent. 
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Percentage  Distribution  of  Readmissions,  By  Sex 

Table  VIII  presents  data  on  the  percentage  of  readmissions, 
by  sex.  The  percentage  of  readmissions  for  each  sex  in  the 
areas  studied  is  as  follows :  Georgia — males,  46.9,  females,  53.1 ; 
Alabama — males,  47.8,  females,  52.2;  Illinois — males,  60.9,  fe- 
males, 39.1 ;  United  States — males,  54.4,  females,  45.6.  In  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama  the  females  constitute  a  higher  percentage  of 
readmissions  than  do  the  males,  whereas  in  Illinois  and  the 
United  States,  the  males  have  a  higher  percentage  of  readmis- 
sions. 

Negro  females  constitute  a  higher  percentage  of  all  Negro 
readmissions  than  do  the  white  females  of  all  the  white  read- 
missions.  The  percentages  which  the  females  constitute  of  the 
total  readmissions  for  their  respective  areas  are  as  follows: 
Georgia — whites,  50.7,  Negroes,  61.8  ;  Alabama — whites,  51.9, 
Negroes,  53.5 ;  United  States — whites,  45.6,  Negroes,  49.9. 

Readmissions  as  Percentage  of  Total  Admissions 

Comparisons  by  Areas,  Disregarding  Race  and  Sex:  Table 
IX  presents  readmissions  as  percentages  of  total  admissions 
(first  admissions  plus  readmissions)  to  the  state  hospitals  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  by  race  and 
sex,  for  the  decade.  The  percentage  which  readmissions  con- 
stitute of  total  admissions  in  the  several  areas  is  as  follows: 
Georgia,  21.19;  Alabama,  22.29;  Illinois,  27.37;  United  States, 
19.07.  It  is  seen  that  in  Illinois  this  percentage  rate  is  higher 
than  in  the  other  three  areas.  In  general,  it  might  be  said 
that  readmissions  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  total  admissions  in 
the  areas  studied. 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  White  readmissions  constitute  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  the  total  white  admissions  than  do 
the  Negro  readmissions  of  the  total  Negro  admissions.  Read- 
missions  stated  in  percentages  of  total  admissions  for  each  of 
the  areas,  by  race,  are  as  follows:  Georgia — whites,  26.34,  Ne- 
groes, 12.48;  Alabama — whites,  28.18,  Negroes,  10.09;  United 
States — whites,  19.79,  Negroes,  11.37.  The  same  excess  of  white 
readmissions,  as  compared  with  the  Negro  readmissions,  shows 
up  when  the  races  are  studied  by  sexes. 

Intra-racial  Comparisons,  by  Sex:  For  both  races,  female  re- 
admissions constitute  a  higher  percentage  of  total  female  ad- 
missions than  do  male  readmissions  of  the  total  male  admis- 
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sions.  Negro  readmissions,  expressed  in  percentages  of  total 
admissions  for  Negroes,  by  sex,  are  as  follows:  Georgia — males, 
10.32,  females,  14.34;  Alabama— males,  8.97,  females,  11.31; 
United  States — males,  10.16,  females,  12.94.  White  readmis- 
sions, expressed  in  percentages  of  total  admissions  for  whites, 
in  the  same  areas,  are  as  follows:  Georgia — males,  24.60,  fe- 
males, 28.27;  Alabama— males,  26.37,  females,  30.09;  United 
States — males,  18.65,  females,  21.37. 

Average  Yearly  Number  of  Discharges  anl  Furloughs 

Table  X  presents  the  average  yearly  number  of  discharges 
and  furloughs  from  the  state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  by  race  and  sex,  and  condition 
at  the  time  of  discharge,  for  the  decade  1923-1932.  The  average 
yearly  number  of  discharges  and  furloughs  in  the  several  areas 
is  as  follows :  Georgia,  993.8 ;  Alabama,  1,074.3 ;  Illinois,  3,864.9 ; 
United  States,  40,141.0.  The  data  as  sub-divided  are  too  com- 
plex to  make  further  analysis  feasible  within  the  limitations  of 
the  present  study. 

Condition  op  Discharges  and  Furloughs,  Expressed  by 

Percentages 

Table  XI  presents  the  discharges  and  furloughs  from  the 
state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  United  States, 
by  race  and  sex,  and  condition  at  the  time  of  discharge,  by  per- 
centages, for  the  decade.  The  percentage  of  patients  in  the 
several  areas  released  as  restored  is  as  follows:  Georgia,  24.9; 
Alabama,  14.8 ;  Illinois,  13.7 ;  United  States,  28.3.  Comparable 
data  on  improved  patients  are  as  follows :  Georgia,  55.6 ;  Ala- 
bama, 45.4;  Illinois,  61.4;  United  States,  51.8.  The  percentages 
of  patients  unimproved  are  as  follows :  Georgia,  18.1 ;  Alabama, 
39.8 ;  Illinois,  8.1 ;  United  States,  19.9.  Those  released  as  sane 
are  as  follows:  Georgia,  1.4;  Alabama,  none;  Illinois,  16.8; 
United  States,  none.  Racial  comparisons  by  percentages  in 
terms  of  the  diagnostic  classifications  at  the  time  of  furlough 
or  discharge  show  such  inconsistency  in  the  various  areas  that 
no  logical  analysis  seems  possible.  Illinois  discharges  and  fur- 
loughs have  a  much  higher  percentage  of  patients  released  as 
sane,  and  a  much  lower  percentage  released  as  unimproved, 
than  the  other  areas  studied.  With  the  exception  of  Alabama 
whites,  the  diagnostic  classification  of  improved  (Georgia,  Il- 
linois,  and  the  United  States)    accounts  for  the  highest  per- 
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centage  of  all  discharges  and  furloughs.  The  group  discharged 
as  restored  is  second  largest,  followed  respectively  by  the  groups 
listed  as  unimproved  and  sane. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Discharges  and  Furloughs,  by 

Race 

Table  XII  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  discharges  and 
furloughs,  by  race.  In  Georgia  the  Negro  discharges  classified 
as  restored  (13.75  per  cent)  and  as  sane  (9.72  per  cent)  con- 
stitute a  relatively  low  percentage  of  the  total  discharges  in 
the  two  classifications.  In  Georgia  and  the  United  States,  the 
Negro  females  constitute  a  higher  percentage  of  all  female 
discharges  and  furloughs  than  do  Negro  males  of  all  male  dis- 
charges and  furloughs.  These  percentages  are  as  follows: 
Georgia — males,  23.40,  females,  29.90;  United  States — males, 
6.74,  females,  7.21. 

Discharges  and  Furloughs  Expressed  as  Percentages  op 

Total  Admissions2 

Comparison  by  Areas,  Disregarding  Race  and  Sex:  Table  XIII 
presents  the  discharges  and  furloughs  as  percentage  of  total 
admissions  to  the  state  hospitals  in  the  areas  studied.  Georgia 
and  Alabama  release  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  total 
admissions  than  do  Illinois  and  the  United  States.  Discharges 
and  furloughs  expressed  as  percentages  of  total  admissions  are 
as  follows:  Georgia,  88.96;  Alabama,  85.83;  Illinois,  58.22; 
United  States,  46.15. 

Inter-racial  Comparsions:  A  higher  percentage  of  the  total 
white  admissions  are  released  than  of  the  total  Negro  admis- 
sions. Discharges  and  furloughs  expressed  as  percentages  of 
total  admissions,  by  races,  are  as  follows:  Georgia — whites, 
103.90,  Negroes,  63.69 ;  Alabama— whites,  95.50,  Negroes,  65.78 ; 
United  States — whites,  46.98,  Negroes,  37.27.  The  same  relative 
proportions  appear  when  the  races  are  further  subdivided  by 


2  Ambiguities  in  these  data  are  discussed  later. 
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Readmissions  Expressed  as  Percentages  of  Discharges  and 

Furloughs 

Comparison  by  Areas:  Table  XIV  presents  data  on  the  re- 
admissions  expressed  as  percentages  of  discharges  and  furloughs 
from  the  state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  the 
United  States,  by  race  and  sex.  Readmissions  as  percentages 
of  discharges  and  furloughs  for  the  several  areas  are  as  fol- 
lows: Georgia,  23.8;  Alabama,  26.0;  Illinois,  47.0;  United  States, 
41.3.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama  the  proportion  of  released  pa- 
tients returning  to  the  state  hospitals  is  much  lower  than  the 
proportion  for  the  United  States,  and  in  Illinois  the  proportion 
of  released  patients  returning  to  the  state  hospitals  is  much 
higher  than  the  proportion  for  the  United  States.  Taking  the 
United  States  rates  as  representative,  approximately  two-fifths 
of  the  patients  released  from  mental  hospitals  are  readmitted. 

Female  discharges  and  furloughs  result  in  a  higher  percentage 
of  readmissions  than  do  the  male  discharges  and  furloughs. 
Readmissions  as  percentages  of  discharges  in  the  several  areas, 
are  as  follows:  Georgia — males,  21.9,  females,  25.8;  Alabama — 
males,  25.3,  females,  26.6 ;  Illinois — males,  44.3,  females,  52.1 ; 
United  States — males,  39.7,  females,  43.4. 

Summary  of  Data  on  Readmissions,  and  Discharges  and 

Furloughs 

Georgia  and  Alabama  have  approximately  the  same  average 
number  of  readmissions,  and  Illinois  has  over  six  times  as  many 
as  Georgia  or  Alabama.  Readmissions  to  the  hospitals  of  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  expressed  as  percentages  of  readmissions  in 
the  United  States,  are  approximately  the  same  as  the  correspond- 
ing data  on  first  admissions.  Illinois,  however,  accounts  for 
a  higher  percentage  of  all  readmissions  in  the  United  States 
than  it  does  of  all  first  admissions.  Stated  differently,  Illinois 
has  a  much  higher  rate  of  readmissions  than  expected,  as  com- 
pared with  first  admissions.  Alabama  has  a  larger  number  of 
white  readmissions  than  Georgia,  and  Georgia  has  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Negro  readmissions  than  Alabama.  In  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama the  number  of  female  readmissions  for  the  decade  exceeds 
the  number  of  male  readmissions,  whereas  in  Illinois  and  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  the  number  of  male  readmissions  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  female  readmissions. 

Negroes  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  furnish  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  readmissions  than  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  due 
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mainly  to  the  presence  of  a  relatively  larger  percentage  of  Ne- 
gro population  in  these  two  states.  Negro  females  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  constitute  a  higher  percentage  of  readmissions 
than  do  the  males,  whereas  in  Illinois  and  the  United  States, 
the  males  have  the  higher  percentage  of  readmissions.  Negro 
females  constitute  a  higher  percentage  of  all  Negro  readmis- 
sions than  white  females  constitute  of  all  white  readmissions. 

In  Illinois,  the  percentage  which  readmissions  constitute  of 
total  admissions  (first  admissions  plus  readmissions)  is  higher 
than  is  found  in  the  other  three  areas.  In  general,  it  might 
be  said  that  readmissions  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  total  ad- 
missions. White  readmissions  constitute  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  the  total  white  admissions  than  do  the  Negro  read- 
missions  of  the  total  Negro  admissions.  Female  readmissions 
constitute  a  higher  percentage  of  total  female  admissions  than 
do  the  male  readmissions  of  the  total  male  admissions. 

Illinois  discharges  and  furloughs  have  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  patients  released  as  sane,  and  a  much  lower  per- 
centage of  patients  released  as  unimproved,  than  the  other 
areas  studied.  The  classification  of  discharged  patients  ranked 
in  order  of  relative  frequency  is  as  follows :  improved,  restored, 
unimproved,  and  sane.  In  Georgia  and  the  United  States,  the 
Negro  females  constitute  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  female 
discharges  and  furloughs  than  do  the  Negro  males  of  the  total 
male  discharges  and  furloughs. 

Georgia  and  Alabama  release  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  total  admissions  than  do  Illinois  and  the  United  States.  A 
higher  percentage  of  the  total  white  admissions  are  released 
than  of  the  total  Negro  admissions. 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  proportion  of  the  discharged 
and  f  urloughed  patients  returning  to  the  state  hospitals  is  much 
lower  than  the  proportion  for  the  United  States,  and  in  Illinois 
the  proportion  of  released  patients  returning  to  the  state  hos- 
pitals is  much  higher  than  the  proportion  for  the  United  States. 
Taking  the  United  States  rates  as  representative,  approximately 
two- fifths  of  the  patients  released  from  mental  hospitals  are  re- 
admitted. Female  discharges  and  furloughs  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  readmissions  than  do  the  males.  Negro  patients  re- 
leased from  state  hospitals  have  a  much  lower  rate  of  readmis- 
sions than  do  white  patients. 

In  studying  discharges  and  furloughs  expressed  as  percentages 
of  total  admissions,  by  race,  it  was  seen  that  discharges  and 
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furloughs  in  the  ease  of  Georgia  whites  exceed  100.  On  the 
other  hand,  discharges  and  furloughs  among  Alabama  whites 
were  95  per  cent  of  total  admissions  of  Alabama  whites.  The 
obvious  fallacy  involved  in  having  more  discharges  and  fur- 
loughs than  admissions  is  treated  in  the  discussion  of  data  on 
readmissions,  and  discharges  and  furloughs. 
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Ill 

ENVIRONMENT  (URBAN  OR  RURAL)  OF  FIRST 

ADMISSIONS 

In  tabulating  the  data  with  respect  to  environment,  or  resi- 
dence prior  to  admission,  incorporated  places  having  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500  or  over  are  considered  as  urban,  and  all  other 
places  as  rural.  (United  States  bulletin,  1933.)  Table  XV 
presents  the  environment  of  first  admissions  to  the  state  hos- 
pitals of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  by- 
race  and  sex,  for  the  decade  1923-1932.  Georgia  and  Alabama 
have  a  larger  number  of  rural  than  urban  admissions,  and  Il- 
linois and  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have  a  larger  number 
of  urban  than  rural  admissions.  The  average  yearly  number 
of  first  admissions  by  place  of  residence  is  as  follows :  Georgia — 
urban,  342.1,  rural,  525.4;  Alabama— urban,  291.6,  rural,  673.7; 
Illinois— urban,  3,986.1,  rural,  777.8;  United  States— urban, 
47,108.0,  rural,  18,622.0. 

Environment  of  First  Admissions,  by  Percentages 

Table  XVI  presents  the  environment  of  first  admissions  in 
the  several  areas,  by  percentages.  The  majority  of  admissions 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  from  rural  districts.  The  per- 
centage of  first  admissions  from  each  environment  in  the  sev- 
eral areas  is  as  follows:  Georgia — urban,  38.8,  rural,  59.7;  Ala- 
bama— urban,  29.5,  rural,  68.1 ;  Illinois — urban,  82.7,  rural, 
16.1 ;  United  States— urban,  67.9,  rural,  26.9.  The  distribution 
of  the  general  population  in  the  urban  districts  of  the  several 
areas  is  as  follows  (1930  Census):  Georgia,  30.8;  Alabama, 
28.1;  Illinois,  73.9;  United  States,  56.2. 

Environment  of  First  Admissions  Per  100,000  General 
Population  Over  Age  15 

Table  XVII  presents  the  environment  of  first  admissions  per 
100,000  general  population  over  age  15,  of  the  same  race,  sex, 
and  area.  The  incidence  of  first  admissions  per  100,000  general 
population  over  age  15,  for  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  the  United 
States,  is  ;is  follows:  Georgia — urban,  58.48,  rural,  41.83;  Il- 
linois—urban, 107.36,  rural,  55.28 ;  United  States— urban,  92.07, 
rural,   52.38. 
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Incidence  in  Urban  Districts  Relative  to  Incidence  in 

Rural  Districts 

Table  XVIII  is  an  index  (based  on  Table  XVII)  of  the 
relative  incidence  of  first  admissions  by  environment.  In  com- 
puting the  figures  in  this  table,  the  rural  incidence  was  divided 
into  the  urban  incidence ;  i.  e.,  rural  incidence  equals  100,  and 
the  results  are  expressed  as  percentages. 

Comparisons  by  Areas:  The  ratio  of  urban-rural  incidence  of 
first  admissions,  expressed  as  percentages,  is  as  follows:  Geor- 
gia, 139.8;  Illinois,  194.2;  United  States,  175.8.  This  shows 
that  in  Illinois,  the  urban  districts  have  an  incidence  almost 
twice  as  high  as  the  incidence  in  rural  districts;  i.  e.,  there  is  a 
greater  difference  in  the  urban-rural  incidence  in  Illinois  than 
there  is  in  the  urban-rural  incidence  in  Georgia. 

Summary  of  Data  on  Envuionment   (Urban  or  Rural)   of 

First  Admissions 

Georgia  and  Alabama  have  a  larger  number  of  rural  than  of 
urban  admissions,  and  Illinois  and  the  United  States  have  a 
larger  number  of  urban  than  of  rural  admissions. 

Urban  districts  have  a  higher  incidence  of  first  admissions 
(per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15)  than  do  rural 
districts.  In  Illinois,  the  urban  incidence  is  almost  double  the 
rural  incidence.  There  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  urban- 
rural  incidence  of  first  admissions  in  Illinois  than  in  Georgia. 

The  female  incidence  in  the  urban  districts  (relative  to  the 
female  incidence  in  the  rural  districts)  is  higher  than  the  male 
incidence  for  the  urban  districts  in  Georgia  and  the  United 
States.  The  urban-rural  ratio  of  incidence  is  about  the  same 
for  the  sexes  in  Illinois.  The  urban  incidence  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  rural  incidence  is  higher  for  Negroes  than  for 
whites. 
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IV 
MARITAL  STATUS  OF  FIRST  ADMISSIONS 

The  study  of  the  marital  status  of  first  admissions  is  indi- 
cative of  one  phase  of  social  disorganization  in  its  relationship 
to  mental  disorders.  Table  XIX  presents  the  average  yearly 
number  of  first  admissions  by  marital  status,  by  race  and  sex, 
for  the  decade.  Subsequent  tables  used  for  interpretations  are 
based  on  the  data  in  Table  XIX. 

Marital  Status,  by  Percentage 

Comparison  by  Areas:  In  all  the  areas  studied,  the  married 
group  has  the  highest  percentage  of  first  admissions,  and  the 
single  group  comes  next  with  less  than  10  per  cent  difference. 
(Table  XX).  The  percentage  of  first  admissions  in  the  two 
groups  is  as  follows:  Georgia — married,  43.2,  single,  34.8;  Ala- 
bama— married,  47.7,  single,  36.1 ;  Illinois — married,  41.7,  single. 
33.2;  United  States— married,  44.7,  single,  35.3.  Thus  the 
two  classifications  account  for  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
first  admissions  to  state  hospitals  for  mental  disease,  in  each 
area  studied.  The  groups  classified  as  separated  and  divorced 
vary  more  widely  in  the  different  areas  than  do  the  other  clas- 
sifications ;  the  widowed  group  has  the  third  highest  percentage 
of  first  admissions,  as  follows:  Georgia,  12.4;  Alabama,  9.3; 
Illinois,  14.2;  United  States,  12.5.  Inter-racial  comparisons 
show  no  consistent  race  patterns. 

In  the  areas  studied,  the  males  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
admissions  classified  as  single  and  the  females  have  a  higher 
percentage  classified  as  married.  Data  on  the  group  classified 
as  single,  by  sex,  are  as  follows:  Georgia — males,  41.4,  females, 
27.9 ;  Alabama — males,  42.3,  females,  29.2 ;  Illinois— males,  39.0, 
females,  23.6;  United  States— males,  41.0,  females,  27.2.  The 
group  classified  as  married,  by  sex,  is  as  follows:  Georgia — 
males,  41.7,  females,  44.7 ;  Alabama — males,  43.9,  females,  52.0 ; 
Illinois — males,  39.1,  females,  46.0;  United  States — males,  41.7, 
females,  49.0. 

Marital  Status  Per  100,000  General  Population 
Comparison  by  Areas:  The  relative  incidence  of  first  admis- 
sions per   100,000   general    population   over  age  15,  subdivided 
by  marital    status,    is   presented    in    Table    XXI.     The   marital 
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groups  ranked  from  lowest  to  highest  by  the  incidence  of  first 
admissions  per  100,000  general  population  are  as  follows:  mar- 
ried, single,  widowed,  divorced.  The  incidence  of  first  admis- 
sions in  the  several  areas,  by  marital  status,  is  as  follows :  Geor- 
gia— single.  57.6,  married,  33.8,  widowed,  64.7,  divorced,  69.5; 
Alabama — single,  79.2,  married,  48.2,  widowed,  66.0,  divorced, 
160.0;  Illinois — single,  101.0,  married,  65.3,  widowed,  174.7, 
divorced,  364.3 ;  United  States — single,  102.0,  married,  65.9, 
widowed,  142.1,  divorced,  275.2. 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  The  incidence  of  Negro  admissions 
per  100,000  general  population  classified  as  single  is  higher 
than  that  of  whites  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  the  United  States. 
(Illinois  data  are  not  divided  by  race.)  The  incidence  of  single 
admissions  per  100,000  general  population  of  the  same  marital 
status  is  as  follows:  Georgia — whites,  53.1,  Negroes,  65.5;  Ala- 
bama— whites,  70.3,  Negroes,  94.4 ;  United  States — whites,  101.6, 
Negroes,  105.3.  The  incidence  of  Negro  first  admissions  clas- 
sified as  married  is  lower  than  that  of  married  whites  in  the 
United  States.  The  incidence  of  the  married  admissions  is  as 
follows :  Georgia — whites,  35.3,  Negroes,  31.3  ;  Alabama — whites, 
51.8,  Negroes,  41.6 ;  United  States — whites,  65.8,  Negroes,  66.9. 
The  incidence  of  first  admissions  classified  as  widowed  and 
divorced  are  higher  for  the  whites  than  for  the  Negroes.  The 
incidence  of  widowed  admissions  is  as  follows :  Georgia — whites, 
66.7,  Negroes,  62.7;  Alabama — whites,  87.1,  Negroes,  44.6; 
United  States — whites,  146.3,  Negroes,  113.8.  The  incidence 
of  divorced  admissions  (per  100,000  general  population)  is  as 
follows :  Georgia — whites,  131.4,  Negroes,  33.3  ;  Alabama — whites, 
235.0,  Negroes,  110.0;  United  States— whites,  318.6,  Negroes, 
203.7. 

Index  of  the  Relative  Incidence  op  First  Admissions,  by 

Marital  Status 

Table  XXII  makes  use  of  index  numbers  showing  the  relative 
incidence  of  first  admissions,  per  100,000  general  population 
over  age  15,  to  the  state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
and  the  United  States.  This  index  table  was  prepared  by  divid- 
ing the  incidence  of  first  admissions  classified  as  married  into 
the  incidence  of  the  other  classifications  of  marital  status.  The 
incidence  of  first  admissions  in  the  various  classifications  has 
been  discussed  above  in  connection  with  Table  XXI.  Table 
XXII    presents    the    relative    weight    of    each    classification    in 
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terms  of  percentage  of  the  group  classified  as  married.  The 
relative  incidence  of  first  admissions  classified  as  single  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  incidence  of  first  admissions 
classified  as  married,  for  the  several  areas,  is  as  follows:  Geor- 
gia, 170;  Alabama,  164;  Illinois,  155;  United  States,  155.  The 
incidence  of  widowed  first  admissions  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  married  first  admissions  is  as  follows :  Georgia,  191 ;  Alabama, 
137  ;  Illinois,  268 ;  United  States,  216.  The  incidence  of  divorced 
first  admissions  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  incidence  of 
married  first  admissions  is  as  follows:  Georgia,  206;  Alabama, 
332 ;  Illinois,  558 ;  United  States,  418.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  widowed  and  divorced  groups  have  a  very  high  incidence 
of  first  admissions  as  compared  with  the  incidence  of  the  mar- 
ried group. 

Summary  of  Data  on  Marital  Status  of  First  Admissions 
The  group  classified  as  married  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  first  admissions,  the  single  group  comes  next,  followed  respec- 
tively by  the  widowed  group  and  the  divorced  group.  The  two 
groups  classified  as  married  and  single  together  account  for 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  first  admissions  in  each  of  the 
areas  studied.  The  males  have  a  higher  percentage  of  admis- 
sions classified  as  single  than  the  females,  and  the  females  have 
a  higher  percentage  classified  as  married  than  the  males. 

The  married  group  has  the  lowest  incidence  of  first  admis- 
sions per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15,  the  single 
group  is  next,  followed  by  the  widowed  group,  while  the  divorced 
group  has  the  highest  incidence  of  first  admissions.  The  inci- 
dence of  Negro  admissions  classified  as  single  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  whites  classified  as  single,  whereas  the  incidence 
of  Negro  admissions  classified  as  married  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  married  whites. 

The  widowed  and  divorced  groups  have  a  very  high  incidence 
of  first  admissions  as  compared  with  the  married  group. 
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V 
CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  FIRST  ADMISSIONS 

Table  XXIII  presents  the  average  yearly  number  of  first 
admissions  to  the  state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
and  the  United  States,  by  race,  sex,  and  chronological  age. 
However,  this  table  of  raw  data  is  too  involved  to  make  analysis 
feasible.  Table  XXIV  presents  the  chronological  ages  of  first 
admissions  by  percentages. 

Chronological  Age  of  First  Admissions,  by  Percentages 

Comparison  by  Areas,  Disregarding  Race  and  Sex:  In  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  the  age  group  under  20  contains  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  first  admissions  than  the  age  group  under 
20  in  Illinois  or  the  United  States.  The  age  group  60  above 
contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  first  admissions  in  Illinois 
and  the  United  States  than  in  Georgia  or  Alabama.  The  per- 
centages of  first  admissions  for  the  age  group  under  20  in  the 
several  areas,  are  as  follows :  Georgia,  10.8 ;  Alabama,  9.5 ;  Il- 
linois, 3.5 ;  United  States,  4.9.  The  percentages  of  first  ad- 
missions between  the  ages  20-29  are  as  follows:  Georgia,  24.8; 
Alabama,  24.7 ;  Illinois,  15.7 ;  United  States,  18.6.  For  the  age 
group  30-39  :  Georgia,  22.0 ;  Alabama,  22.4 ;  Illinois,  22.2 ;  United 
States,  21.7.  For  the  age  group  40-49 :  Georgia,  18.3 ;  Alabama, 
18.3;  Illinois,  20.8;  United  States,  19.3.  For  the  age  group 
50-59:  Georgia,  11.7;  Alabama,  11.3;  Illinois,  14.4;  United 
States,  13.7.  For  the  classifications  above  60,  the  percentages 
are  as  follows:  Georgia,  11.9;  Alabama,  12.7;  Illinois,  22.6; 
United  States,  20.2. 

Inter-racial  Comparisons :  Negro  first  admissions  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  patients  under  age  20  than  do  the  whites.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  whites  have  a  higher  percentage  of  first 
admissions,  age  60  and  above,  than  do  the  Negroes.  The  per- 
centages of  first  admissions  under  age  20,  by  race,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Georgia — whites,  9.5,  Negroes,  12.4;  Alabama — whites, 
8.3,  Negroes,  11.4;  United  States — whites,  4.6,  Negroes,  8.1. 
The  percentages  of  first  admissions  age  60  and  above  are  as 
follows:  Georgia — whites,  14.1,  Negroes,  8.6;  Aabama — whites, 
13.2,  Negroes,  11.8;  United  States— whites,  20.8,  Negroes,  14.9. 
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Chronological  Age  of  First  Admissions  Per  100,000  General 

Population 

Table  XXV  presents  the  chronological  age  of  first  admis- 
sions to  the  state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and 
the  United  States,  per  100,000  general  population,  for  the  de- 
cade 1923-1932.  The  curve  of  the  incidence  of  first  admissions 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  increases  with  the  age  groups  up  to 
age  50,  takes  a  slight  drop  between  ages  50-59,  and  rises  again 
above  age  60.  In  Illinois  and  the  United  States,  however,  the 
curve  of  the  incidence  of  first  admissions  increases  steadily 
with  age.  The  incidence  of  first  admissions  per  100,000  general 
population  in  Georgia  for  the  several  age  groups  is  as  follows : 
Under  20,  6.8 ;  20-29,  44.5 ;  30-39,  51.9 ;  40-49,  57.8 ;  50-59,  52.3 ; 
above  60,  59.8.  The  corresponding  incidence  of  first  admissions 
for  the  several  age  groups  in  Alabama  is  as  follows :  under  20, 
7.6;  20-29,  56.1;  30-39,  69.8;  40-49,  71.4;  50-59,  70.0;  above 
60,  85.7.  The  incidence  of  first  admissions  for  the  age  groups 
in  Illinois  is  as  follows :  under  20,  6.6 ;  20-29,  60.9 ;  30-39,  92.2 ; 
40-49,  110.9;  50-59,  112.7;  above  60,  189.1.  The  incidence  of 
first  admissions  for  the  age  groups  in  the  United  States  is  as 
follows:  under  20,  7.7;  20-29,  67.2;  30-39,  89.6;  40-49,  99.8; 
50-59,  102.4 ;  above  60,  155.7. 

Summary  of  Data  on  Chronological  Age  of  First  Admissions 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama  the  age  group  under  20  contains  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  first  admissions  than  the  age  groups 
under  20  in  Illinois  and  the  United  States.  The  age  groups 
60-above  contain  a  much  higher  percentage  of  first  admissions 
in  Illinois  and  the  United  States  than  in  Georgia  or  Alabama. 

Negro  first  admissions  have  a  higher  percentage  of  patients 
under  age  20  than  do  the  whites,  and  the  whites  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  first  admissions  in  the  group  60-above  than  do 
the  Negroes. 

The  curve  of  the  incidence  of  first  admissions  per  100,000 
general  population  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  increases  with  the 
age  groups  up  to  age  50,  takes  a  slight  drop  between  ages  50-59, 
and  rises  again  above  age  60.  For  Illinois  and  the  United 
States,  the  curve  of  the  incidence  of  first  admissions  increases 
steadily  with  age. 
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VI 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  FIRST  ADMISSIONS 

Table  XXVI  presents  the  average  yearly  number  of  first 
admissions  to  the  state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
and  the  United  States,  by  race,  sex,  and  economic  status.  Table 
XXVII  presents  the  economic  status  of  first  admissions  by 
percentages.  From  Table  XXVII  it  can  be  seen  that  the  rat- 
ings on  economic  status  given  first  admissions  vary  widely 
among  the  hospitals  in  the  various  areas.  This  variation  might 
be  due  in  large  part  to  the  use  (on  the  part  of  the  statistical 
clerks  in  the  various  hospitals  who  compiled  the  original  data) 
of  subjective  judgments  concerning  the  economic  status  of 
patients  at  the  time  of  first  admission.  For  this  reason,  little 
analysis  has  been  made  of  the  factor  of  economic  status. 

The  percentage  of  first  admissions  classified  as  independent 
in  the  several  areas  is  as  follows:  Georgia,  3.7;  Alabama,  20.2; 
Illinois,  6.6;  United  States,  9.8.  The  percentage  classified  as 
marginal  is  as  follows :  Georgia,  30.0 ;  Alabama,  56.9 ;  Illinois, 
68.8;  United  States,  55.6.  The  percentage  of  first  admissions 
classified  as  dependent  is  as  follows :  Georgia,  63.8 ;  Alabama, 
22.1;  Illinois,  19.9;  United  States,  28.4. 
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VII 
EDUCATIONAL  STATUS  OF  FIRST  ADMISSIONS 

Table  XXVIII  presents  the  average  yearly  number  of  first 
admissions  to  the  state  hospitals  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
and  the  United  States,  by  race,  sex,  and  educational  status. 
Table  XXIX  presents  the  educational  status  of  first  admis- 
sions by  percentage. 

Educational  Status  of  First  Admissions,  by  Percentages 
Comparison  by  Areas,  Disregarding  Race  and  Sex:  The  per- 
centage of  first  admissions  classified  as  illiterate  is  very  high  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  is  relatively  low  in  Illinois  and  the 
United  States.  The  percentages  of  total  first  admissions  clas- 
sified as  illiterate  in  the  several  areas  are  as  follows:  Georgia, 
24.1 ;  Alabama,  23.1 ;  Illinois,  5.9 ;  United  States,  8.7.  The  per- 
centages of  first  admissions  classified  as  read  and  write  are  as 
follows:  Georgia,  34.2;  Alabama,  23.1;  Illinois,  8.9;  United 
States,  13.0.  The  percentages  of  first  admissions  classified  as 
common  school  are  as  follows:  Georgia,  29.8;  Alabama,  35.4; 
Illinois,  68.3 ;  United  States,  54.4.  The  percentages  of  first  ad- 
missions classified  as  high  school  are  as  follows :  Georgia,  6.3 ; 
Alabama,  9.8 ;  Illinois,  10.6 ;  United  States,  13.6.  The  per- 
centages of  first  admissions  classified  as  college  are  as  follows: 
Georgia,  2.1;  Alabama,  2.4;  Illinois,  2.6;  United  States,  4.0. 

It  is  seen  that  the  percentages  of  first  admissions  with  a 
common  school  education  are  much  higher  in  Illinois  and  the 
United  States  than  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  The  percentage  of  first  admissions 
with  relatively  low  educational  achievement  is  much  higher  for 
Negroes  than  for  whites  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  (Illinois  and 
United  States  data  are  not  divided  by  race),  whereas  the  per- 
centage of  first  admissions  with  relatively  high  educational 
achievement  is  much  lower  for  Negroes  than  for  whites.  For 
example,  the  percentages  of  first  admissions  classified  as  il- 
literate, by  race,  are  as  follows:  Georgia — whites,  13.3,  Negroes, 
39.5 ;  Alabama — whites,  12.0,  Negroes,  41.4.  The  percentages 
of  first  admissions  classified  as  high  school,  by  race,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Georgia — whites,  9.9,  Negroes,  1.3;  Alabama — whites,  13.8, 
Negroes,  3.2. 
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Illiterate  First  Admissions  Per  100,000  Illiterate 

Population 

Comparison  by  Areas,  Disregarding  Race:  Table  XXX  pre- 
sents data  on  the  illiterate  first  admissions  per  100,000  illiterates 
in  the  general  population  of  the  same  race,  sex,  and  area.  The 
incidence  of  illiterate  first  admissions  is  almost  twice  as  high 
in  Illinois  and  the  United  States  as  in  Georgia  or  Alabama.  The 
incidence  of  first  admissions  classified  as  illiterate  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Georgia,  85.5 ;  Alabama,  90.9 ;  Illinois,  176.0 ;  United 
States,   145.4. 

The  incidence  of  illiterate  first  admissions  per  100,000  illiterate 
population  is  much  higher  for  males  than  for  females.  The 
relative  incidence  of  illiterate  first  admissions  in  the  several 
areas,  by  sex,  is  as  follows :  Georgia — males,  90.9,  females,  79.4 ; 
Alabama — males,  108.3,  females,  72.4;  Illinois — males,  218.1, 
females,   135.4;  United  States — males,   173.3,  females,  116.2. 

Inter-racial  Comparisons:  The  incidence  of  first  admissions 
per  100,000  illiterate  population  is  much  higher  for  whites  than 
for  Negroes  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  relative  incidence 
of  illiterate  admissions  for  Georgia  and  Alabama  is  as  follows: 
Georgia — whites,  130.0,  Negroes,  73.4;  Alabama — whites,  119.5, 
Negroes,  81.5. 

Summary  of  Data  on  Educational  Status  of  First 

Admissions 

The  percentage  of  first  admissions  classified  as  illiterate  is 
very  high  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  as  compared  with  Illinois 
and  the  United  States.  The  percentages  of  first  admissions 
classified  as  common  school  and  high  school  are  much  higher 
in  Illinois  and  the  United  States  than  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  percentage  of  first  admissions  with  relatively  low  educa- 
tional achievement  is  much  higher  for  Negroes  than  for  whites 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  (Illinois  and  United  States  data  are 
not  divided  by  race),  whereas  the  percentage  of  first  admis- 
sions with  relatively  high  educational  achievement  is  much  lower 
for  Negroes  than  for  whites. 

The  incidence  of  illiterate  first  admissions  per  100,000  illit- 
erate population  is  almost  twice  as  high  in  Illinois  and  the 
United  States  as  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  incidence  of 
illiterate  first  admissions  is  much  higher  for  males  than  for 
females,  and  it  is  also  much  higher  for  whites  than  for  Negroes. 
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VIII 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  DATA 

The  data  were  gathered  to  study  the  comparative  incidence 
of  insanity  among  Negroes  and  whites  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Illinois,  and  the  United  States  during  the  decade  1923-1932. 
The  scope  of  the  study  includes  two  major  problems: 

(1)  To  discover  the  relative  incidence  of  insanity  among 
Negroes  compared  with  whites,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  state  hospitals  in  the  areas  covered. 

(2)  To  present  data  indicating  the  influence  of  the  socio- 
economic factors  of  (a)  environment  (urban  or  rural), 
(b)  marital  status,  (c)  chronological  age,  (d)  economic 
status,  (e)  educational  status  of  patients. 

It  is  assumed  that  (1)  under  current  conditions,  the  incidence 
of  insanity  is  best  portrayed  by  the  number  of  first  admissions 
to  mental  hospitals;  (2)  the  mental  hospitals  selected  furnish 
a  sampling  adequate  for  the  study  of  the  socio-economic  factors 
enumerated  above. 

The  data  are  limited  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  By  the  scope  of  the  bulletins  from  which  the  informa- 
tion is  derived. 

(2)  By  the  lack  of  information  on  each  patient  necessary  to 
make  possible  a  correlation  of  the  various  socio-economic 
factors. 

(3)  By  the  subjective  ratings  employed  in  recording  the 
socio-economic  status  and  other  facets  concerning  the 
patient. 

(4)  By  the  crowded  conditions  in  many  of  the  state  hos- 
pitals, necessitating  the  admission  of  only  the  more  severe 
cases  to  such  hospitals. 

It  is  felt  that  the  limitations  cited  above  do  not  seriously  im- 
pair the  value  of  the  data  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  scope  of  the  bulletins  and  the  lack  of  information  on 
each  patient  tend  merely  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  study. 

(2)  The  subjective  ratings  employed  in  recording  the  socio- 
economic status  of  the  patients  relate  only  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  study. 
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(3)  The  crowded  conditions  influencing  the  number  of  ad- 
missions introduce  an  unavoidable  source  of  error;  how- 
ever, the  sampling  obtained  is  large  enough  to  justify 
the  study  of  the  influence  of  various  socio-economic  fac- 
tors. 

First  Admissions 

Alabama  has  approximately  10  per  cent  more  first  admissions 
than  Georgia,  and  Illinois  has  over  four  times  as  many.  Of 
the  United  States  total  of  first  admissions,  Georgia  has  1.3  per 
cent,  Alabama  1.4  per  cent,  and  Illinois  6.8  per  cent.  Illinois, 
with  2.3  per  cent  of  the  Negro  general  population  of  the  United 
States,  has  6.1  per  cent  of  the  Negro  first  admissions  to  state 
hospitals,  whereas  Georgia,  with  8.8  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
population,  has  only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  Negro  first  admissions. 
Alabama,  with  8.2  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population,  accounts 
for  5.5  per  cent  of  Negro  first  admissions  to  mental  hospitals. 

The  relative  incidence  of  first  admissions  per  100,000  general 
population  over  age  15  is  as  follows:  Georgia,  47.77;  Alabama, 
62.19;  Illinois,  94.19;  United  States,  88.65.  Males  show  a 
higher  incidence  of  first  admissions  than  do  the  females.  The 
difference  between  the  incidence  of  males  and  females  in  Illinois 
is  much  greater  than  in  Georgia  or  Alabama. 

The  relative  incidence  per  100,000  general  population  of  Ne- 
gro first  admissions  is  higher  than  that  of  the  whites  in  the 
areas  studied,  and  there  is  markedly  less  race  difference  in  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama  than  in  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Negroes  having 
over  twice  the  incidence  of  the  Illinois  whites. 

If  the  incidence  of  first  admissions  in  the  United  States  is 
considered  as  the  normal  expectancy,  the  incidence  of  insanity 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  is  very  low,  and  in  Illinois  the  inci- 
dence is  high.  The  females  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  nearer 
the  normal  expectancy  than  the  males,  whereas  in  Illinois  the 
males  are  above,  and  the  females  below,  the  United  States  inci- 
dence. Negro  admissions  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  nearer 
the  normal  expectancy  than  are  the  whites ;  in  Illinois  the  Negro 
admissions  have  an  incidence  2.28  times  the  United  States  in- 
cidence, whereas  Illinois  whites  have  the  normal  expectancy. 

Readmissions,  and  Discharges  and  Furloughs 

Georgia  and  Alabama  have  approximately  the  same  average 
number  of  readmissions ;  Illinois  has  over  six  times  as  many 
as  either  state.     In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  percentage  of 
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readmissions  of  the  United  States  totals  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  percentage  of  first  admissions.  Illinois,  however, 
accounts  for  a  higher  percentage  of  all  readmissions  in  the 
United  States  than  it  does  of  all  first  admissions.  In  Georgia 
and  Alabama  the  number  of  female  readmissions  exceeds  the 
number  of  male  readmissions,  whereas  in  Illinois  and  the  United 
States  the  number  of  male  readmissions  exceeds  the  number 
of  female  readmissions. 

In  Illinois,  the  percentage  which  readmissions  constitute  of 
total  admissions  (i.e.,  first  admissions  plus  readmissions)  is 
higher  than  is  found  in  the  other  three  areas.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  readmissions  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  total 
admissions.  White  readmissions  constitute  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  the  total  white  admissions  than  do  Negro  readmis- 
sions of  the  total  Negro  admissions. 

Georgia  and  Alabama  release  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  hospital  population  than  do  Illinois  and  the  United  States. 
A  higher  percentage  of  the  white  population  than  of  the  Negro 
population  is  released. 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  proportion  of  the  discharged 
and  furloughed  patients  returning  to  the  state  hospitals  is  much 
lower  than  the  proportion  for  the  United  States,  and  in  Illinois 
the  proportion  of  released  patients  returning  to  the  state  hos- 
pitals is  much  higher  than  the  proportion  for  the  United  States. 
Assuming  the  United  States  rates  as  representative,  approxi- 
mately two-fifths  of  the  patients  released  from  mental  hospitals 
are  readmitted. 

Female  discharges  and  furloughs  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  readmissions  than  do  males.  There  is  a  much  lower  per- 
centage of  readmissions  for  Negro  than  for  white  patients  re- 
leased from  mental  hospitals. 

Some  states  have  a  number  of  discharges  and  furloughs  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  total  admissions.  This  discrepancy  is 
explained  in  the  discussion  which  follows  (p.  72). 

Environment  (Urban  or  Rural)  of  First  Admissions 

Georgia  and  Alabama  have  a  larger  number  of  rural  than  of 
urban  admissions,  and  Illinois  and  the  United  States  have  a 
larger  number  of  urban  than  of  rural  admissions. 

Urban  districts  have  a  higher  incidence  of  first  admissions 
(per  100,000  general   population  over  age  15)    than  do  rural 
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districts.  In  Illinois  the  urban  incidence  is  almost  double  the 
rural  incidence.  There  is  a  greater  difference  between  the 
urban-rural  incidence  of  first  admissions  in  Illinois  than  in 
Georgia  or  Alabama. 

The  female  incidence  in  the  urban  districts  (relative  to 
the  rural  female  incidence)  is  higher  than  the  urban  male  inci- 
dence, in  Georgia  and  the  United  States;  the  urban-rural  ratio 
of  incidence  is  about  the  same  for  the  two  sexes  in  Illinois. 

The  urban  incidence  expressed  as  percentage  of  the  rural 
incidence  is  higher  for  Negroes  than  for  whites. 

Marital  Status  op  First  Admissions 

The  marital  groups  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  by  the 
percentage  of  first  admissions  are  as  follows:  married,  single, 
widowed,  divorced.  The  group  classified  as  married  and  single 
together  account  for  approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  first  ad- 
missions. The  single  group  accounts  for  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  males,  and  the  married  group,  of  the  females. 

The  marital  groups  ranked  from  lowest  to  highest  by  the 
incidence  of  insanity  per  100,000  general  population  over  age 
15  are  as  follows:  married,  single,  widowed,  divorced.  The 
incidence  of  Negro  admissions  classified  as  single  is  higher 
than  that  of  single  whites.  The  reverse  is  true  for  the  married 
groups ;  i.  e.,  the  married  whites  have  a  higher  incidence  than 
the  married  Negroes. 

The  widowed  and  divorced  groups  both  have  a  very  high  in- 
cidence of  first  admissions  as  compared  with  the  married  group. 

Chronological  Age  of  First  Admissions 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  lower  age  groups  have  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  first  admissions  as  compared  with 
Illinois  and  the  United  States;  the  upper  age  groups  have  a 
relatively  higher  percentage  in  Illinois  and  the  United  States. 
The  lower  age  groups  have  a  higher  percentage  of  the  Negro 
admissions  than  of  the  white  admissions. 

The  curve  of  the  incidence  of  first  admissions  per  100,000 
general  population  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  increases  with 
the  age  groups  up  to  age  50,  takes  a  slight  drop  between  ages 
50-59,  and  rises  again  above  age  60.  For  Illinois  and  the  United 
States  data,  the  curve  of  incidence  of  first  admissions  increases 
steadily  with  age. 
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Economic  Status 
Data  on  economic  status  yielded  no  reliable  results. 

Educational  Status  of  First  Admissions 

The  percentage  of  first  admissions  classified  as  illiterate  is 
high  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  as  compared  with  Illinois  and  the 
United  States;  the  percentage  with  common  school  and  high 
school  educations  is  high  in  Illinois  and  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  percentage  of  first  admissions  with  relatively  low  educa- 
tional achievement  is  much  higher  for  Negroes  than  for  whites 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  (Illinois  and  United  States  data  are 
not  divided  by  race.) 

The  incidence  of  illiterate  first  admissions  per  100,000  illit- 
erate population  is  about  twice  as  high  in  Illinois  and  the 
United  States  as  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  incidence  of 
illiterate  admissions  is  much  higher  for  males  than  for  females, 
and  for  whites  than  for  Negroes. 
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IX 

INTERPRETATION  OF  FINDINGS 

First  Admissions 

A  few  facts  and  hypotheses  are  advanced  in  this  section  in 
an  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  data  presented  in  this  study. 
First  admissions  represent  the  best  single  criterion  available 
for  studying  the  incidence  of  insanity,  since  they  represent  the 
number  of  new  cases  institutionalized  in  a  given  period.  The 
decade  1923-1932  may  not  adequately  indicate  the  trends  of 
mental  disorder  due  to  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  the 
depression  which  was  precipitated  in  1929,  and  of  the  World 
War.  Although  the  influence  of  such  abnormal  social  condi- 
tions can  not  be  determined  directly,  their  presence  tends  to 
show  the  incidence  of  insanity  during  a  strenuous  period. 

(A)  On  the  basis  of  per  100,000  general  population,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  have  a  much  lower  incidence  of  first  ad- 
missions than  do  Illinois  and  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  first  admissions  per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15, 
in  the  different  areas,  is  as  follows :  Georgia,  48 ;  Alabama,  62 ; 
Illinois,  94;  United  States,  89.  Several  factors  and  hypotheses 
are  suggested  in  an  attempt  to  explain  why  the  incidence  of 
first  admissions  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  is  below  the  United 
States  incidence,  and  the  incidence  in  Illinois  is  above  the 
United  States  incidence. 

(1)  The  adequacy  of  institutional  facilities  influences  the 
number  of  patients  admitted.  The  institutions  are  more 
adequate  in  Illinois  than  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Three 
points  support  this  hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  figures 
taken  from  the  United  States  bulletin  for  1933,  "Patients 
in  Hospitals  for  Mental  Disease,"  show  that  of  the  areas 
studied,  Illinois  alone  had  institutional  facilities  in  ex- 
cess of  patient  population.  The  excess  of  population  over 
capacity  (a  minus  denotes  excess  of  capacity  over  popu- 
lation) in  the  institutional  space  in  the  several  areas  fol- 
lows: Georgia,  20.7  per  cent;  Alabama,  16.0  per  cent; 
Illinois,  -2.5  per  cent;  United  States,   10.1  per  cent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  per  capita  wealth  of  Illinois 
is  much  higher  than  the  per  capita  wealth  of  Georgia  or 
Alabama,  making  greater  expenditures  for  state  institu- 
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tions  possible.  The  per  capita  tax-paying  ability  in  the 
several  areas  is  as  follows:  Georgia,  $24.80;  Alabama, 
$19.81;  Illinois,  $59.01;  United  States,  $50.80.  {Geor- 
gia Education  Journal,  December,  1936,  p.  9.) 

In  the  third  place,  the  percentage  of  patients  dis- 
charged as  sane  (see  Table  XI)  is  much  higher  in  Il- 
linois than  in  Georgia.  One  plausible  interpretation  of 
this  finding  is  that  in  Georgia,  where  institutional  facil- 
ities are  not  equal  to  the  demand,  only  the  more  severe 
cases  are  admitted. 

(2)  The  foreign-bo m  population  raises  the  incidence  of  in- 
sanity in  Illinois  and  the  United  States.  Several  facts 
support  this  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  the  foreign- 
born  constitute  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  general 
population  in  Illinois  and  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Georgia  and  in  Alabama.  The  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  in  the  four  areas  is  as  follows  (1930  census)  : 
Georgia,  .5  per  cent;  Alabama,  1.6  per  cent;  Illinois,  16.3 
per  cent;  United  States,  11.6  per  cent.  (There  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  in  the 
United  States  from  13.2  per  cent  in  1920  to  11.6  per 
cent  in  1930.) 

In  the  second  place,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
80.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  reside  in  urban  areas. 
Since  the  rate  of  institutionalization  is  generally  higher 
for  urban  than  for  rural  areas,  and  since  Illinois,  as 
compared  with  Georgia  and  Alabama,  has  a  higher  ratio 
of  foreign-born  population  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
urban  population,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  a  higher 
ratio  of  insanity  in  Illinois. 

In  the  third  place,  the  foreign-born  have  a  higher  in- 
cidence of  insanity  than  the  native-born.  Thus,  for 
1933,  the  incidence  of  insanity  per  100,000  general  pop- 
ulation over  age  15  of  the  same  race,  in  the  United  States, 
is  as  follows:  native-born,  51.2;  foreign-born,  92.6. 

(3)  The  higher  age  level  of  the  general  population  in  Illinois 
and  the  United  States  results  in  a  higher  incidence  of 
insanity  in  these  areas.  It  is  shown,  in  Section  V,  that 
the  incidence  of  insanity  increases  with  age.  The  median 
age  of  the  general  population  in  the  several  areas  is  as 
follows  (based  on  the  1930  Census):  Georgia,  21.91; 
Alabama,    21.35;    Illinois,    28.70;    United    States,    26.48. 
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This  variance  in  ages  is  reflected  in  the  median  age  at 
time  of  admission  in  the  several  areas :  Georgia,  36.5 ; 
Alabama,  37.0;  Illinois,  44.1;  United  States,  42.4.  An 
indication  of  the  same  trend,  showing  that  Illinois  and 
the  United  States  have  more  admissions  in  the  higher 
age  group,  is  evident  by  studying  the  percentage  of  ad- 
missions over  age  60  (Table  XXIV).  The  percentages 
of  first  admissions  over  age  60  are  as  follows:  Georgia, 
11.9;  Alabama,  12.7;  Illinois,  22.6;  United  States,  20.2. 

(4)  The  greater  complexity  of  the  social  environment  in 
Illinois  as  contrasted  to  Georgia  and  Alabama  is  proba- 
bly an  important  etiological  factor  tending  to  make 
for  a  relatively  higher  incidence  of  insanity  in  Illinois. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  shown  in  Section  III,  "Environ- 
ment (Urban  or  Rural)  of  First  Admissions,"  that  the 
incidence  of  insanity  in  urban  areas  is  much  higher  than 
the  incidence  of  insanity  in  rural  areas.  This  corrobo- 
rates the  above  hypothesis  in  that  the  population  of  Il- 
linois is  largely  concentrated  in  urban  districts,  whereas 
the  population  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  distinctly 
more  rural.  The  percentages  of  population  in  urban 
areas  for  the  three  states  and  the  United  States  are  as 
follows:  Illinois,  73.9;  Georgia,  30.8;  Alabama,  28.1; 
United  States,   56.2. 

(5)  Racial  discrimination  probably  accounts,  in  part,  for  the 
differing  proportions  of  Negro  first  admissions  in  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama  as  contrasted  to  Illinois.  It  is  an  often 
repeated  assertion  that  the  Negro  is  discriminated  against, 
especially  in  the  South.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  proba- 
ble that  only  the  more  severe  Negro  cases  of  mental  dis- 
orders are  admitted  to  the  state  hospitals  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

(B)  Male  first  admissions  show  a  higher  incidence  than  do 
female  first  admissions,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia  Negroes. 
Four  hypotheses  are  suggested. 

(1)  The  male,  as  chief  earner  in  our  social  set-up,  and  with 
greater  responsibilities,  is  probably  subject  to  more 
stresses  and  strains  of  the  environment  than  is  the  fe- 
male. 

(2)  For  these  same  reasons  (1,  above)  the  maladjusted 
male  is  more  likely  than  the  female  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  protective  forces  of  his  community,  leading  to 
institutionalization 
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(3)  The  mobility  of  population,  a  factor  increasing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  proper  adjustments  to  life,  is  greater  among 
males  than  among  females  in  certain  instances  (see  A,  4, 
above).  Long-distance  migration  is  primarily  a  male 
phenomenon,  and  certain  types  of  cities  offer  employ- 
ment primarily  to  males  (e.g.,  cities  in  Illinois).1 

(4)  Supplementary  data2  show  that  syphilis  as  an  etiological 
factor  is  more  prevalent  among  males  than  among  fe- 
males. For  example,  General  Paralysis  accounts  for  the 
following  number  of  first  admissions  per  100,000  gen- 
eral population  over  age  15  in  the  United  States :  Negroes 
— males,  18.01,  females,  3.02 ;  whites — males,  11.32,  fe- 
males, 2.95. 

(C)  The  difference  between  the  ratio  of  admissions  of  males 
and  females  (male  incidence  higher  than  female  incidence)  in 
Illinois  and  the  United  States  is  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  males  and  females  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The 
incidence  of  first  admissions  per  100,000  general  population 
over  age  15  for  the  areas  studied  is  as  follows :  Georgia — male, 
49.70,  female,  45.80;  Alabama^— male,  66.40,  female,  58.08;  Il- 
linois— male,  115.89,  female,  67.74;  United  States — male,  102.18, 
female,  74.64.  One  hypothesis  is  suggested  as  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  why  the  difference  between  the  incidence  of  the  sexes 
is  greater  in  Illinois  and  in  the  United  States  than  in  Georgia 
and  in  Alabama.  Reasoning  from  (B)  above,  if  the  higher 
incidence  for  males  in  a  complex  environment  is  due  to  social 
factors  such  as  greater  male  responsibility,  selective  migration 
to  cities  of  an  industrial  nature,  syphilis,  etc.,  then  the  more 
complex  the  environment,  the  greater  the  ratio  of  insane  males 
to  insane  females. 

(D)  The  incidence  of  Negro  first  admissions  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  incidence  of  white  first  admissions  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  the  United  States;  but  in  Illinois  the  incidence 
of  Negro  first  admissions  (per  100.000  general  population  over 
age  15)  is  over  twice  as  high  as  the  white  incidence.  In  this 
connection,  the  following  explanatory  factors  merit  considera- 
tion. 

(1)  Illinois  represents  a  more  complex  environment  than 
Georgia  or  Alabama.  It  is  probable  that  the  Negro  is 
not  as  prepared  as  the  white  to  make  adequate  social 

i  Sorokin.  Zimmerman,  Galpin,  Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology, 
Vol.  3,  p.  481. 

^  Selected  from  unpublished  data  prepared  by  the  author. 
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and  personal  adjustments  to  a  life  in  the  "high-pressure" 
areas.  It  was  pointed  out  (A,  4)  that  the  population  in 
Illinois  is  more  concentrated  in  urban  areas  than  the 
populations  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

(2)  The  differential  mobility  of  various  elements  in  the  gen- 
eral population  is  another  factor  involved.  There  has 
been  a  shift  northward  in  the  center  of  Negro  population, 
and  the  percentage  increase  of  the  Negro  population  in 
urban  areas  between  1920  and  1930  is  as  follows:  Geor- 
gia, 16 ;  Alabama,  36 ;  Illinois,  88 ;  United  States,  45. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  urbanization  of  Negro  pop- 
ulation in  Illinois  has  been  twice  as  high  as  that  in  Geor- 
gia or  Alabama.  A  shifting  population  probably  serves 
as  a  selective  etiological  factor,  first,  because  the  less  sta- 
ble individuals  are  more  likely  to  migrate;  second,  be- 
cause the  median  age  of  a  shifting  population  is  higher 
than  that  of  an  established,  settled  group ;  and  third, 
because  males  are  more  likely  to  migrate  than  females 
in  certain  instances   (see  B,  3,  and  D,  3). 

(3)  There  is  a  relatively  greater  number  of  Negro  males 
than  white  males  (as  compared  with  females)  in  Illinois,8 
and  it  has  been  shown  (B)  that  males  have  a  higher 
incidence  of  first  admissions  than  females,  except  among 
Georgia  Negroes.  It  was  also  shown  (see  page  18)  that 
there  is  a  greater  difference  (in  the  incidence  of  first 
admissions)  between  the  sexes  in  Illinois  than  in  Geor- 
gia or  Alabama. 

(4)  There  is  probably  less  racial  discrimination  in  Illinois 
than  in  Georgia  or  Alabama. 

(E)  It  was  seen  that  in  studying  the  relative  incidence  of 
first  admissions  per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15  in 
the  three  states,  using  the  United  States  data  as  a  criterion 
of  the  normal  expectancy,  the  females  are  nearer  the  normal 
expectancy  than  the  males.  Males  seem  to  be  more  suscepti- 
ble to  variations  in  environmental  factors  than  females  (see  B), 
hence  there  is  less  variation  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
incidence  throughout  the  United  States.  Expressed  in  another 
way,  the  range  of  female  incidence  is  less  broad,  being  clustered 
more  closely  around  the  central  tendency. 


8  The  number  of  males  per  100  females  over  age  15,  for  the  races  in  the 
areas  studied,  is  as  follows:  Georgia — whites,  101,  Negroes,  94;  Alabama — 
whites,  102,  Negroes,  94  ;  Illinois — whites,  104,  Negroes.  116  ;  United  States — 
whites,  104,  Negroes,  98.  (Data  taken  from  an  average  of  the  1920-1930 
census  reports.) 
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Readmissions,  Discharges  and  Furloughs 

(P)  Illinois  has  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  United 
States  total  of  readmissions  (11.0  per  cent)  than  it  has  of  the 
United  States  total  of  first  admissions  (6.8  per  cent).  In  other 
areas,  the  data  on  first  admissions  and  readmissions  represent 
about  the  same  proportions  of  the  United  States  totals.  For 
example,  Georgia  accounted  for  1.4  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  total  of  readmissions  and  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  first 
admissions.  This  discrepancy  in  the  ratio  of  readmissions  to 
first  admissions  in  Illinois  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
following : 

(1)  The  facilities  in  Illinois  are  more  adequate  than  the 
facilities  in  the  other  areas  studied.  This  fact  was  men- 
tioned in  the  "Discussion  of  the  Data  on  First  Admis- 
sions."  (A,  1). 

(2)  The  complexity  of  environment  in  Illinois  makes  out- 
patient readjustments  more  difficult.  It  is  shown  that 
urban  districts  have  a  higher  rate  of  first  admissions 
than  rural  districts,  and  it  is  not  illogical  to  assume  that 
in  modern  society  certain  etiological  factors  tend  to  bring 
about  a  relatively  higher  rate  of  readmissions  in  urban 
districts.  Furthermore,  maladjustment  probably  con- 
stitutes a  more  serious  menace  to  an  urban  than  to  a 
rural  community,  and  it  is  more  difficult  in  urban  than 
in  rural  communities  to  provide  appropriate  extra-insti- 
tutional care  for  maladjusted  individuals. 

(G)  White  readmissions  constitute  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  the  total  white  admissions  than  do  Negro  readmissions  of  the 
total  Negro  admissions.  One  hypothesis  is  that  racial  discrim- 
ination leads  to  the  practice  on  the  part  of  some  institutions  of 
accepting  only  the  more  severe  cases  among  Negro  applicants, 
thus  predisposing  a  smaller  percentage  of  discharges  among 
Negroes.  Data  contradictory  to  this  hypothesis,  however,  are 
found  in  the  high  proportion  of  Negro  discharges  and  furloughs 
(relative  to  whites)  classified  as  restored  (i.  e.,  35  per  cent  for 
United  States  Negroes,  28  per  cent  for  United  States  whites), 
and  the  low  percentage  of  Negroes  discharged  as  unimproved 
(15  per  cent  for  United  States  Negroes,  20  per  cent  for  United 
States  whites). 

(II)  Negro  female  readmissions  constitute  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  total  female  readmissions  than  do  Negro  males  of  the 
total    male   readmissions.     This   is  made   possible   by   the   fact 
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that  a  larger  percentage  of  Negro  females  than  of  Negro  males 
are  discharged. 

(I)  Illinois  discharges  and  furloughs  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  patients  released  as  sane  and  a  lower  percentage  released  as 
unimproved  than  do  the  other  areas.  This  may  indicate  that, 
due  to  less  adequate  institutional  facilities  in  other  areas,  only 
the  more  severe  cases  are  admitted,  whereas,  it  is  relatively 
easier  to  gain  admission  to  the  Illinois  hospitals.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  probably  necessary  to  discharge  more  patients  from 
the  institutions  in  other  areas  in  order  to  relieve  congestion, 
whereas  it  appears  likely  that  in  Illinois  only  those  patients 
showing  improvement  tend  to  be  discharged.  Another  possible 
factor  which  should  be  investigated  is  the  amount  and  difficulty 
of  legal  procedure  necessary  for  commitment  to  the  hospitals  in 
the  several  areas. 

(J)  Georgia  and  Alabama  release  a  higher  percentage  of 
total  admissions  than  Illinois  and  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  several  explanatory  facts  and  hypotheses  appear  to 
be  pertinent. 

(1)  It  is  possible  that  the  lack  of  adequate  institutional 
facilities  makes  imperative  the  discharge  of  patients  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

(2)  The  relatively  simple  environment  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama (as  compared  with  Illinois)  makes  out-patient  read- 
justments less  difficult.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
urban  districts  have  a  higher  incidence  of  insanity  than 
rural  districts. 

(3)  In  this  connection  the  comments  of  Neil  Dayton4  appear 
to  be  pertinent.  "...  the  factor  of  discharge  is  really 
largely  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  at  the 
time  of  admission.  A  hospital  which  draws  the  larger 
proportion  of  its  patients  from  the  older  age  groups 
would  have  a  high  death  rate  and  a  low  discharge  rate 
as  compared  with  some  of  the  institutions  admitting 
patients  from  the  younger  age  groups.  .  .  .  Some  institu- 
tions are  getting  a  large  number  of  older  cases,  the  senile 
and  the  arteriosclerotic,  and  this  is  registered  in  the 
high  average  admission  age.  .  .  .  Economic  status  has  a 
decided  bearing  upon  the  discharge  rate.  Evidently  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  home  waiting  for  the  patient,  either 


*  "A   New   Statistical   System   for  the   Study   of   Mental  Diseases  and  Some  of 
the  Attained  Results,"  reprinted  from  the  Kline  Memorial  Bulletin,  April,  1934. 
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of  the  marginal  or  comfortable  group,  makes  a  great 
difference  in  whether  or  not  the  patient  will  leave  the 
institution.  If  the  family  is  dependent,  the  patient  has 
much  less  chance  of  being  discharged.  ..." 

(K)  In  studying  the  discharges  and  furloughs  as  percentages 
of  total  admissions,  it  was  seen  (Section  II)  that  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  the  percentages  varied  from  65  to  over  100.  The 
apparent  fallacy  in  having  more  discharges  and  furloughs  than 
admissions  is  due  in  part  to  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  decade  studied  does  not  include  patients  admitted 
previously,  but  many  of  those  previous  admissions  were 
discharged  within  the  decade. 

(2)  The  individuals  on  furlough  are  not  uniformly  listed 
as  readmissions  when  returned  to  the  hospital. 

(3)  Each  individual  may  have  been  sent  out  on  furlough 
several  times  during  the  decade  studied.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  the  data  necessarily  show  a  discrep- 
ancy. 

Environment  of  First  Admissions 

(L)  Urban  districts  have  a  higher  incidence  of  first  admis- 
sions per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15  than  do 
rural  districts.  Several  factors  may  partially  explain  this 
phenomenon. 

(1)  The  complexity  of  the  personal  and  social  environment 
is  probably  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts, 
which  tends  to  make  life  adjustments  more  difficult. 

(2)  There  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of  syphilis  in  crowded 
areas,  due  to  the  communicable  nature  of  the  disease. 
For  example,  in  the  United  States,  syphilitic  admissions 
per  100.000  general  population  over  age  15  account  for 
12.69  in  the  urban  districts  and  3.67  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

(3)  Maladjusted  individuals  in  urban  districts  are  more  likely 
to  become  public  wards  than  individuals  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, due  to  their  more  frequent  contact  with  the  pro- 
tective agencies  of  society,  and  due  to  the  greater  solidar- 
ity of  the  family  and  adequacy  of  housing  in  rural  areas. 

(M)  In  Illinois,  the  urban  incidence  is  1.9  times  the  rural 
incidence,  whereas  in  Georghi  the  urban  incidence  is  only  1.4 
times  the  rural  incidence   (per  100,000  general  population  over 
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age  15).     In  explanation  of  these  findings,  the  following  com- 
ments are  presented. 

(1)  Illinois  probably  has  an  environment  much  more  complex 
in  urban  districts  than  the  urban  districts  of  Georgia. 
The  urban  districts  of  Illinois  are  more  thickly  populated 
than  urban  districts  of  Georgia  (see  A,  4). 

(2)  Illinois  has  a  large  percentage  of  foreign-born,  and  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  in  Illinois  reside  in  urban 
districts.  It  is  known  that  the  foreign-born  have  a  higher 
incidence  of  insanity  than  the  native-born  whites  (see 
A,  2).  Urban  Negroes  have  a  higher  incidence  of  in- 
sanity than  the  rural  Negroes,  and  91  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  in  Illinois  reside  in  urban  districts. 

(3)  There  has  been  a  great  influx  of  the  Negro  population 
into  Illinois  during  the  decade  1920-1930.  The  Negro 
population  in  the  urban  districts,  for  example,  increased 
88  per  cent  during  the  decade.  This  mobility  of  popula- 
tion is  one  index  of  social  disorganization.  It  also  in- 
creases the  incidence  of  insanity  (per  100,000  general 
population)  by  acting  as  a  selective  factor,  in  the  matter 
of  ages,  the  high  proportion  of  males,  etc. 

(N)  The  urban  incidence  (expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
rural  incidence)  is  higher  for  Negroes  than  for  whites.  It 
might  be  noted  that  if  the  foreign-born  whites  were  excluded, 
the  comparative  ratios  would  show  a  still  greater  divergence. 
Two  factors  previously  mentioned  seem  most  pertinent. 

(1)  Negroes  are  less  likely  than  whites  to  achieve  satisfactory 
adjustments  in  extremely  complex  areas. 

(2)  Syphilis,  which  abounds  in  crowded  districts,  is  more 
prevalent  among  Negroes  than  among  whites. 

Marital  Status  of  First  Admissions 

The  study  of  the  marital  status  of  first  admissions  is  indi- 
cative of  one  phase  of  personal  disorganization  in  its  relation 
to  mental  disease.  The  relatively  high  percentage  of  first  ad- 
missions classified  as  single  and  married  is  due  to  the  relative 
distribution  of  single  and  married  persons  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

(O)  The  married  group  has  the  lowest  incidence  of  first  ad- 
missions per  100,000  general  population  over  age  15.  This  fact 
probably  indicates  that  marriage  has   a   stabilizing  influence, 
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although  it  is  also  likely  that  maladjusted  individuals  tend  to 
stay  single. 

(P)  First  admissions  classified  as  single  have  a  higher  inci- 
dence of  insanity  than  first  admissions  classified  as  married. 
In  the  single  group,  insanity  is  more  likely  to  be  a  reason  for 
not  marrying,  due  to  temperamental  make-up,  than  to  be  an 
etiological  factor  in  mental  disorder. 

(Q)  The  divorced  and  widowed  groups  have  a  very  high 
incidence  of  first  admissions  as  compared  with  the  incidence  of 
first  admissions  for  the  married  group.  As  in  the  case  of  single 
admissions,  insanity  might  be  considered  either  as  cause  or 
effect.  Mental  abnormalities  (which  might  later  develop  into 
insanity)  possibly  contribute  to  marital  infelicities  leading  to 
divorce  before  the  mate  actually  becomes  insane.  (Few  states, 
if  any,  permit  insanity  as  grounds  for  divorce.) 

(R)  The  fact  that  there  is  a  very  high  rate  of  first  admissions 
for  widowed  as  well  as  for  divorced  persons  suggests  that  there 
are  etiological  factors  involved  in  the  marital  status  per  se. 
Circumstances  suggesting  this  hypothesis  include  the  following: 

(1)  Maladjustment  prior  or  subsequent  to  insanity  might 
easily  lead  to  divorce,  but  this  factor  is  not  likely  (ex- 
cept in  rare  instances)  to  be  a  cause  of  widowhood. 

(2)  Another  factor  which  influences  the  incidence  of  first 
admissions  in  the  widowed  group  is  the  age  at  time  of 
admission.  For  example,  the  widowed  group  in  Illinois 
accounts  for  45  per  cent  of  the  patients  with  Senile 
Dementia.  The  stress  of  home-breaking  and  difficulties 
of  readjustment  probably  take  a  greater  toll  at  advanced 
ages,  when  habits  are  more  firmly  entrenched,  than  at 
the  younger  age  levels. 

(S)  The  statistics  would  show  a  still  greater  incidence  of 
insanity  in  connection  with  broken  homes  if  the  group  listed 
as  separated  were  taken  into  account ;  unfortunately,  this  factor 
was  not  recognized  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  concerning  the  general  population.  Also,  there 
are  no  statistical  data  available  here  on  the  number  of  cases 
that  took  root  in  the  broken  homes  of  the  parents  of  the  patients, 
but  many  studies  in  recent  literature  emphasize  the  broken 
home  as  an  important  etiological  factor  in  maladjustment. 
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Chronological  Age  of  First  Admissions 

(T)  The  age  group  under  20  contains  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  first  admissions  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  than  in 
Illinois  or  the  United  States.  The  age  group  60-above,  how- 
ever, contains  a  much  lower  percentage  of  first  admissions  in 
Georgia  or  Alabama  than  in  Illinois  or  the  United  States.  The 
most  pertinent  hypothesis  to  explain  this  discrepancy  seems 
to  be  that  Illinois  and  the  United  States  have  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  mental  disorders  associated  with  advanced 
age.     Data  partly  confirming  this  viewpoint  are  available. 

Cerebral  Arteriosclerosis  and  Senile  Dementia  account  for 
the  following  percentages  of  first  admissions  in  the  several  areas : 
Georgia,  11.2;  Alabama,  12.9;  Illinois,  18.2;  United  States, 
13.3.5  Also  it  is  possible  that  the  aged,  mentally  infirm  are  more 
frequently  cared  for  at  home  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  than  in 
Illinois. 

Negroes  have  a  higher  percentage  of  first  admissions  under 
age  20  than  do  the  whites,  and  the  whites  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  first  admissions  in  the  group  60-above  than  do  the 
Negroes.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the  higher  mortality 
rates  at  the  upper  age  ranges  among  Negroes  as  compared  with 
whites. 

Educational  Status  of  First  Admissions 

(U)  The  percentage  of  first  admissions  classified  as  illiterate 
is  very  high  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  as  compared  with  Illinois 
and  the  United  States,  whereas  the  percentages  of  first  admis- 
sions classified  as  common  school  and  high  school  are  much 
higher  in  Illinois  and  the  United  States.  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  Georgia  and  Alabama  each  have  a  relatively  poor  educa- 
tional system  as  compared  with  Illinois  and  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

(V)  The  percentage  of  first  admissions  with  relatively  low 
educational  achievement  is  much  higher  for  Negroes  than  for 
whites  (data  are  available  only  for  Georgia  and  Alabama), 
whereas  the  percentage  of  first  admissions  with  relatively  high 
educational  achievement  is  much  lower  for  Negroes  than  for 
whites.  One  possible  explanation  of  this  finding  lies  in  the  fact 
that  educational  facilities  for  Negroes  are  much  less  adequate 
than  the  educational  facilities  for  whites  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. 


B  Selected  from  unpublished  data  prepared  by  the  author. 
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(W)  The  incidence  of  illiterate  first  admissions  per  100,000 
general  population  is  almost  twice  as  high  in  Illinois  and  the 
United  States  as  in  Georgia  and  in  Alabama.  One  hypothesis 
advanced  to  explain  this  phenomenon  is  that,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  environment,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  education 
makes  the  problem  of  personal  and  social  adjustment  much 
more  difficult  in  Illinois  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole  than 
in  Georgia  or  Alabama.  Caste  and  class  in  the  South  make  a 
differential  in  the  nature  of  the  status  to  be  maintained,  and 
the  Negro  "marginal  man"  tends  to  leave  the  South. 

(X)  The  incidence  of  illiterate  first  admissions  per  100,000 
illiterate  general  population  is  higher  for  males  than  for  fe- 
males. This  factor  is  possibly  related  to  the  relatively  more 
difficult  position  of  the  male  as  chief  provider.  The  male,  as 
an  earner,  is  probably  much  more  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  education  than  the  female. 

(Y)  The  incidence  of  illiterate  first  admissions  per  100,000 
general  population  is  higher  for  whites  than  for  Negroes.  This 
fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  lack  of  education  presents  a  much 
more  serious  problem  to  the  whites  than  to  the  Negroes ;  i.  e., 
the  Negro  can  make  a  fairly  comfortable  adjustment  (at  least 
comparable  to  other  members  of  his  race)  without  the  benefit 
of  educational  training. 

The  chronological  age  of  first  admissions  undoubtedly  in- 
fluences the  above  results,  since  the  older  groups  as  a  whole 
have  received  much  less  academic  training  than  the  younger 
groups.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  foreign-born  whites  in 
some  areas  probably  alters  the  relative  incidence  of  insanity 
in  the  various  educational  classifications.  The  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  any  such  influence  cannot  be  determined  adequately 
from  the  present  data. 
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